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CLENG PEERSON AND NORWEGIAN IMMIGRATION 


Three historical problems relating to the genesis of the Nor- 
wegian immigration to the United States in the nineteenth cen- 
tury have long confronted students of this subject. The first 
has to do with Cleng Peerson and his influence upon that great 
migration which in the ninety-five years since 1825 has brought 
more than seven hundred thousand Norwegians to this country. 
The second is concerned with the relative importance of reli- 
gious and economic factors in bringing about the first important 
group emigration from Norway to America. The third problem 
relates to the significance of the emigration of 1825 with respect 
to the movement as a whole. Some writers describe Peerson as 
the ‘‘father of the Norwegian immigration to the United 
States,’’ representing him as the ‘‘advance agent’’ of the immi- 
grants of 1825, the pathfinder for Norwegian settlement in the 
west, and the most influential leader of the entire movement in 
its earlier stages. Others picture Peerson as a tramp, whose 

1 Svein Nilssen, ‘‘De skandinaviske setlementer i Amerika,’’ in Billed-magazin, 
1: 102-104; Rasmus B. Anderson, The first chapter of Norwegian immigration 
(1821-1840) its causes and results. With an introduction on the services rendered 
by the Scandinavians to the world and to America (Madison, Wisconsin, 1904), 54- 
131, 179-193; Anderson, ‘‘ Kleng Peerson, the father of Norwegian immigration,’’ in 
American-Scandinavian review, 8: 502-509; Anderson, ‘‘The first Norwegian settle- 
ments in America, within the present century,’’ in Wisconsin historical society, Pro- 
ceedings, 1898 (Madison, 1899), 150-167; Hjalmar R. Holand, De norske settle- 
menters historie; en oversigt over den norske indvandring til og bebyaqgelse af 
Amerikas nordvesten fra Amerikas opdagelse til Indianerkrigen i nordvesten, med 
bygde-og navneregister (Ephraim, Wisconsin, 1909), 33-46, 95-99; Nordahl Rolfsen, 
ed., Norge i Amerika; livsbilleder fra nordmendenes liv og historie i de Forenede 
Stater (Kristiania, 1915), 137-145; Knud Langeland, Normaendene i Amerika. No 
gle optegnelser om de Norskes udvandring til Amerika (Chieago, 1889), 10-20; E. O. 
Morstad, Elling Eielsen og den evangelisk-lutherske kirke i Amerika (Minneapolis, 
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influence was insignificant, who had very little to do with the 
coming of the Norwegians in 1825, and whose general impor- 
tance has been much exaggerated.2 As to the motives of the 
pioneers of 1825, some writers liken the movement to the migra- 
tion of the pilgrim fathers who, escaping persecution in the old 
world, sought religious and social freedom in the new.’ Others 
assert not only that the economic motive was the dominant one, 
but that religious persecution had virtually nothing to do with 
the matter.*. On the third question it is maintained by some 
that the Norwegian immigration really began in 1836, and that 
the movement of 1825 was practically without effect upon the 
immigration as a whole.’ Others attempt to trace, however, a 
direct and important connection between the earlier and the 
later movements.® On the triple problem Dr. O. N. Nelson 
wrote in 1904, ‘‘The lack of documentary evidence in the case 
is so obvious that no writer has been able to reproduce, or 
even to mention, a single original document in support of his 
assertions or theories.’’* Though not literally correct, this 
1917), 76 ff.; Holand, ‘‘ Nybygger-skisser. Den fiérste norske emigrant i vesten,’’ 
in Symra, 2: 93-112. 

2 Olof N. Nelson, ‘‘ The first Norwegian immigration, or the sloop party of 1825,’’ 
in History of the Scandinavians and successful Scandinavians in the United States, 
compiled and edited by Olof N. Nelson (Minneapolis, 1904), 1:125-134p; Thrond 
J. Bothne, ‘‘ Kort udsight over det lutherske kirkearbeide blandt Nordmendene i 
Amerika,’’ in Hallvard G. Heggtveit, Illustreret kirkehistorie . . . Gjennemseet 
af professor dr. theol. A. Chr. Bang. . . . Med et tilleg om norske kirkeforholde i 
Amerika af Th. Bothne. . . . (Chicago, 1898), 821-829; Johannes B. Wist, Den 
norske indvandring til 1850 og Skandinaverne i Amerikas politik (n. p., [1889]), 15-17. 

3 The best siatement of this view is Anderson, First chapter of Norwegian immi 
gration, 54-131, 217-218. 

#Nelson has argued strongly for this view in his ‘‘The first Norwegian immi 
gration, or the sloop party of 1825,’’ in History of the Scandinavians in the United 
States (Nelson, ed.), 1:125-134p. Compare Kendrie C. Babcock, The Scandinavian 
element in the United States (University of Illinois Studies in the social sciences, 
volume 3, number 3 — Urbana, 1914), 22-25, 39-40. 

5 Bothne, ‘‘ Kort udsigt over det Lutherske kirkearbeide blandt Nordmendene i 
Amerika,’’ in Heggtveit, Illustreret kirkehistorie, 821-829; Wist, Den norske ind- 
vandring til 1850 og Skandinaverne i Amerikas politik, 16-17; Nelson, ‘‘ The first 
Norwegian immigration, or the sloop party of 1825,’’ in History of the Scandina 
vians in the United States (Nelson, ed.), 1:125-134p. 

6 Anderson, First chapter of Norwegian immigration, 77-198 ff.; Holand, Dx 
norske settlementers historie, 33-99. Compare Babcock, Scandinavian element in the 


United States, 29 ff.; Nilssen, ‘‘ De skandinaviske setlementer i Amerika,’’ in Billed- 


magazin, 1: 18-19; Langeland, Nordmendene i Amerika, 16 ff. 
7In History of the Scandinavians in the United States, 1: 126. 
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statement indicates sufficiently the lack of contemporary sources 
on the subject... New evidence has recently come to light which 
makes possible a fresh consideration of the entire question. 
In the present article an attempt is made to evaluate the his- 
torical significance of Cleng Peerson; incidentally, however, it 
is believed that definitive evidence is produced with respect to 
the second and third problems. 

The problem of Cleng Peerson is complicated by the fact that 
he had a curious and eccentric personality. ‘* Much has been 
written about this pathfinder in the West,’’ writes Professor 
Flom, ‘‘and romance and legend already adorn his memory.’’® 
While it is probable that an investigation of archival materials 
in Norway will yield additional evidence and will aid in strip- 
ping away the ‘‘romance and legend,’’ a sifting of the sources 
now available permits the correction of some common miscon- 
ceptions. Of the early life of Cleng Peerson little is known. 
He was born in 1782 on a farm ealled ‘‘ Hesthammer,’’ in Tys- 
vaer parish, Skjold district, Stavanger amt, a short distance 
north of the city of Stavanger, Norway.’® His name appears 
originally to have been Kleng Pedersen Hesthammer, but in his 
later years he invariably called himself Cleng Peerson.'' He 
is rumored to have traveled considerably as a young man, par- 
ticularly in England, France, and Germany.’* Not until 1821, 
when Peerson was a man of thirty-nine years, did he become 
associated with the Norwegian immigration movement. In the 

8 Mr. Anderson, for example, produces verbatim in his First chapter of Norwegian 
immigration, 69-76, a number of interesting accounts in New York newspapers and 
others describing contemporaneously the arrival at New York in 1825 of the sloop 
Restoration. To these might be added an interesting notice in Niles’ weekly register, 
29: 115. 

®George T. Flom, A history of Norwegian immigration to the United States from 
the earliest beginning down to the year 1848 (Iowa City, 1909), 48. 

10 See O[luf] Rygh, Gaardnavne i Stavanger amt. Oplysninger samlede til brug 

ved matrikelens revision. Udgivne med tilfdiede forklaringer af Magnus Olsen 


(Kristiania, 1915), 91, 427, 446; Anderson, First chapter of Norwegian immigra 
tion, 179. 


11 See, for example, Democraten (Racine, Wisconsin), September 7, 1850. The 
Norwegian spelling ‘‘Kleng’’ was Americanized as ‘‘Cleng.’’? The last name ay 
pears variously as ‘‘ Pedersen,’’ ‘‘ Pederson,’’ ‘‘ Peerson,’’ ‘‘ Peersen,’’ Persen.’’ 


The use of the name of the gaard Hesthammer, from which Peerson came, is un 
common. 


12 Nilssen, ‘‘ De skandinaviske setlementer i Amerika,’’ in Billed-magazin, 1: 104; 
Holand, De norske settlementers historie, 33. 
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summer of that vear, together with Knud Olsen Eide, from the 
island of Fogn, Peerson journeyed from Stavanger to New York 
by way of Goteborg.'* There has been some disagreement as to 
the purpose of this trip. According to one account he had mar- 
ried in Norway a wealthy and elderly widow with whom he be- 
‘ame involved in such serious domestic difficulty that he prac- 
tically fled, going first to Géteborg, where he heard a great deal 
about America, and then to New York.'* Another version of 
the matter is that Cleng Peerson and Knud Eide were sent to 
the United States as agents of a group of Quakers in Stavanger 
who desired to find a place of refuge where they might worship 
God without suffering any restrictions or persecutions at the 
hands of state officials.” 

The leader of this society of Quakers was Lars Larson. Hav- 
ing been taken prisoner by the English in the Danish war of 
1807, he was held in England until 1814, and remained one year 
thereafter in the employ of Margaret Allen, a prominent 
Quaker woman and the mother of William Allen, the Quaker mis- 
sionary. Larson returned to Norway in 1816 as a converted 
Quaker, and, together with some friends, organized a society 
of Friends in the city of Stavanger." In 1818 impetus was 
given to the movement by the visit of Stephen Grellet and Wil- 
liam Allen, Quaker missionaries, to Norway.’ It is of interest 

13 Theodore C. Blegen, ‘‘Ole Rynning’s true account of Amerieca,’’ in Minne- 
sota history bulletin, 2: 240; Nilssen, ‘‘ De skandinaviske setlementer i Amerika,’’ in 
Billed-magazin, 1: 104; Nordstjernen: et national demokratisk blad (Madison, Wis- 
consin), July 22, 1857. <A signed statement by Cleng Peerson is here printed. See 
post, note 80. 

14 Ansten Nattestad’s account of Cleng Peerson, as quoted by Nilssen, ‘‘ De skan- 
dinaviske setlementer i Amerika,’’ in Billed-magazin, 1: 102-103. Nattestad was a 
well-known pioneer of 1837 who was personally acquainted with Peerson. Compare 
Theodore C. Blegen, ‘‘Two Norse argonauts: Ole and Ansten Nattestad,’’ in The 
north star, 1: 420-422; 2: 18-21. 

15 Nilssen, ‘‘ De skandinaviske setlementer i Amerika,’’ in Billed-magazin, 1: 102 
104. Anderson, Holand, Flom, Morstad, and others aecept this view, while it is re- 
jected by Nelson, Bothne, and Wist. 

16 See the account in Anderson, First chapter of Norwegian immigration, 46-47. 
The whole subject of the rise of the Quakers is dealt with in George Richardson, 
Rise and progress of the Society of Friends in Norway (London, 1849), especially 
chapters 1 and 2. See also Life of William Allen with selections from his corre 
spondence (London, 1846), 1: 364-365. 

17 Stephen Grellet, Memoirs of the life and gospel labors of Stephen Grellet 
(Philadelphia, 1862 [?]), 360-366. See Life of William Allen with selections from 
his correspondence, 1: 361-370. 
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to note that Grellet, a French nobleman who had taken refuge 
in America during the French revolution and there had been 
converted to Quakerism, had lived in the United States for 
twelve years." Grellet probably described to his Norwegian 
friends conditions in America. It is reasonable to suppose, also, 
that these Quakers gave some thought to the new world as an 
ideal land with respect to religious liberty, particularly as their 
faith was causing them trouble, if not persecution, in Norway. 

The history of Norway is relatively free from religious perse- 
eution.’” Abundant evidence proves, however, that in the first 
four decades of the nineteenth century dissent and separatism 
were rather harshly dealt with by the government and the estab- 
lished church. Hans Nielsen Hauge, the leader of a laymen’s 
movement in protest against the ‘‘rationalism and seculariza- 
tion then prevalent among the clergy of Norway,’’* was im- 
prisoned from 1804 to 1814.** His followers, largely peasants, 
were not separatists, but their relations with the established 
Lutheran church and with the government were strained, and 
the death of Hauge in 1824, regarded as a result of his imprison- 
ment, doubtless intensified this feeling of mutual distrust. 
The Quakers, to a greater extent than the Haugians, were sub- 
ject to annoyance and interference by the state church and by 
secular officials. ‘‘Their children and those of other dissenters,’’ 
writes. Dr. Babcock, ‘‘must be baptized and confirmed in the 

18 Grellet, Memoirs of the life and gospel labors of Stephen Grellet, 18 ff. In 
1822 the Stavanger Quakers were visited by an English missionary, Thomas Shilli 
toe, who remained in the vicinity for about a month. His interpreter at the meet- 
ings which he held was ‘‘a young man from New Bedford, in North America.’’ 
Shillitoe not long after his Norwegian trip went to America. That he was interested 
in America is clear from his attitude toward two German Quakers who were 
stranded in Bergen. Richardson writes, ‘‘T. Shillitoe became so deeply interested 
for these persons that he got forward a subscription at Bergen, to help them over to 
America.’’ Richardson, Rise and progress of the Society of Friends in Norway, 42, 
47, 50; article on Thomas Shillitoe in the Dictionary of national biography (New 
York, 1885-1903), 52: 108; Alexander Lange, Provst Alexander Langes opteqnelser 
om sit liv og sin samtid 1792-1863 (Christiania, 1905), 156-158. 

1 Anton C. Bang, Den norske kirkes historic (Christiania, 1912), especially 456 
ff. Hallvard G. Heggtveit, Den norske kirke i det nittende aarhundrede (Christiania, 
1905-1911), volume 1. 


20 Anderson, First chapter of Norwegian immigration, 48. 


21 Anton C. Bang, Hans Nielsen Hauge og hans samtid (Christiania, 1874), 569; 
Heggtveit, Den norske kirke i det nittende aarhundrede, 1:313 ff. 

22 Bang, Hans Nielsen Hauge og hans samtid, 483-488; Knut Gjerset, History of 
the Norwegian people (New York, 1915), 2: 404, 445 ff. 
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Lutheran church; they must themselves attend its services and 
pay taxes for its support, or suffer fines or other punishment 
for failing so to do.’’** Added to this situation was the possible 
consequence of the refusal of the Quakers to do military service 
and to take oaths. It is certain that these conditions caused dis- 
content and that the position of the Quaker in Norway was far 
from pleasant. This fact must be given consideration in study- 
ing the antecedents of the immigration of 1825. On the other 
hand, it may be admitted at once that the Quakers of Stavanger 
were humble and poor. The sect gained no headway among the 
well-to-do. Consequently economic advantages were of great 
importance to such Quakers as were contemplating emigration. 

Cleng Peerson remained in America from 1821 to 1824. <A 
newspaper article published shortly after the arrival of the im- 
migrants of 1825 constitutes the most definite bit of information 
on this period. This item, presumably obtained either from 
Peerson himself or from some member of the immigrant party, 
says: 

Two agents were originally sent over by the company and funds 
appropriated to defray the expense. These funds, we under- 
stand, were placed in the hands of a man, who was afterwards 
unfortunate in business. They then found themselves in a 
strange land, among a people of different laws, customs, and 
language, with all of which they were unacquainted. Deter- 
mined notwithstanding to fulfill the object of their mission, they 
resolutely set out on their enquiries, laboring with their own 
hands to defray their expenses. They proceeded in this manner 
until one was seized with a malady which brought him to his 
grave. During all the time of his sickness his confederate, inde- 
pendent of watching by his bedside and performing those kind 
offices so necessary to the comfort of a dying man, procured the 
best medical attendance, still laboring with his own hands for 
his support and debarring himself of the comforts of life, to 

23 Babeock, Scandinavian element in the United States, 24. ‘‘In the year 1821, 
Elias Tasted was brought under justice process for not having buried two of his 
children in ground that was consecrated. For this, he was sentenced to pay five 
specie dollars . . . a day until he should dig his children out again, and inter 
them in the consecrated burial ground, and follow the outward ceremonies and cus- 
toms of the state church. But when this sentence came under the review of the 
king, Elias Tasted was entirely acquitted.’’ Quoted from a letter written by a 
Friend in Stavanger, in Richardson, Rise and progress of the Society of Friends in 
Norway, 36-37 and note. See R. Tveteraas, Stavanger 1814-1914 (Stavanger, 1914), 
118-120, in which an interesting account is given of the rise of the Quakers in that city. 
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administer to the necessities of his friend. After the decease of 
his friend, the survivor left as he was solitary and alone, pro- 
ceeded on foot to examine the country, the character of the dif- 
ferent soils, our mode of agriculture, engaging without any 
hesitation at any kind of employment to meet the current ex- 
penses of the day, by which means he obtained a knowledge of 
our customs, laws, language and agriculture. In this manner 
he scoured the vast regions of the west and left a journal from 
day to day,** which in due time he transmitted to the company, 
by whom he was sent to make the examination.” 

As to precise details this account may be unreliable. Its nature 
and the circumstances of its publication leave no room for 
doubt that in essentials it tells the truth. From another source 
it is now possible to corroborate the statement that Peerson, 
during his first sojourn in the United States, went as far west 
as the western part of New York, at least.*° That the trip was 
a preliminary investigation undertaken for the Quaker society 
at Stavanger does not seem to be open to question.*' 

In 1824 Peerson returned to Norway and reported to his Stav- 
anger friends on conditions and prospects for immigrants in 
the United States. In the summer of this year, if not before, a 
group of Norwegians in and about Stavanger definitely de- 
termined to emigrate. It is probable, however, that not a few 
persons outside the Quaker sect became interested in the pros- 
pect of emigration to America as a result of the return of 
Cleng Peerson and his stories of his experiences and observa- 
tions, and that herein lies the explanation of the fact that when 
the emigration finally occurred in 1825, the party contained a 

24 This is the only reference that the writer has ever seen to such a journal. 

25 New York American, October 22, 1825, quoting from the Baltimore American. 
The extract was published in Anderson, First chapter of Norwegian immigration, 
73-75, 

26 See post, 310-311, and note 31. 

27 Elling Eielsen, the famous Norwegian pioneer preacher, who was very familiar 
with the situation of dissenters in Norway (being himself a zealous Haugian), told 
Svein Nilssen in 1869 that Peerson and Eide were Quakers, sent by the Friends of 
Stavanger in 1821 to investigate conditions in America. Their expenses, he declared, 
were paid by the Quakers of Stavanger, and possibly, in part, by English Quakers. 
The explanation of this mission, according to Eielsen, was to be found in the spirit 
of religious intolerance which prevailed at that time in Norway. This piece of evi 
denee, confirmatory in essentials of the newspaper article quoted above, was pub- 
lished long before any controversy had arisen with respect to Peerson and the migra 
tion of 1825. Nilssen, ‘‘De skandinaviske setlementer i Amerika,’’ in Billed-maga 
zin, 1: 104, 
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considerable number of persons who were not Quakers. That 
the original impulse came from the Quakers remains, neverthe- 
less true. 

It has been commonly supposed that Peerson remained in Nor- 
way until 1825 and then crossed to New York by way ot Gote- 
borg. That he was not a member of the famous ‘‘sloop party”’ 
and that he met the immigrants of 1825 when they arrived at 
New York are two facts that have long been known. Dr. Nelson 
asserts that the ‘‘sloop folk’? met Cleng Peerson in New York 
in 1825 purely by accident and that Peerson had returned to 
America without any knowledge whatsoever of the prepara- 
tions for departure which were being made in Stavanger and 
its vicinity. Seouting the view that Peerson was the ‘‘advance 
agent’’ of the group, Dr. Nelson says, ‘‘If he had been the real 
instigator of the movement and the chief organizer of the party, 
it seems he would have accompanied the emigrants across the 
ocean.’’** The truth of the matter is that Peerson returned to 
America in 1824. That he did not accompany the emigrants 
was, under the circumstances, the best proof that he was their 
advance agent. Recently a manuscript copy of a letter written 
by Cleng Peerson came to light. This copy was made by Thor- 
mod Madland in Stavanger, Norway, on June 28, 1825, a few 
days before Madland sailed for America as a member of the 
sloop party.*® Peerson’s letter, as indicated in the copy, was 
dated New York state, December 20, 1824. He informed his 
‘‘father, brother, sister, brother-in-law,” and friends,’’ that 
after a journey of six weeks he had arrived in good health at 
New York where he was received very cordially by his friends. 
With his companion on this trip, Andrew Stangeland, he re- 
mained in New York City for five days, and then left by steamer 
for Albany. The two travelers then worked their way to Troy 
and, via the Erie canal, to ‘‘Salia Salt Works’’ and Farmington, 

28 Nelson, ‘‘The first Norwegian immigration, or the sloop party of 1825,’’ in 
History of the Scandinavians in the United States (Nelson, ed.), 1: 134k. 

29 The writer a short time ago learned of the existence of this letter in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Martin Mauritzon of Chicago. Through the generosity of Mr. Mauritzon 
and of Mr. Alfred Adsem of Minneapolis, the letter has been presented to the Minne- 
sota historical society. Minnesota history bulletin, 3: 371. 

30 Peerson’s brother-in-law was Lars Larson, the organizer and leader of the 
Society of Friends in Stavanger. Chapters 2 and 3 of Anderson, First chapter of 
Norwegian immigration, contain much interesting information about Larson. 
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where Peerson had friends — interesting evidence of the fact 
that during his first stay in America, from 1821 to 1824, he had 
visited western New York. Leaving his comrade, Peerson 
walked to Geneva, New York, to purchase land from the land 
commissioner at that city both for himself and for his friends 
in Stavanger.“ He wrote: ‘‘The land commissioner is very 
friendly, and has promised to aid us as much as he can. We ar- 
rived at an agreement in regard to six pieces of land which I 
have selected, and this agreement will remain effective for us 
until next fall.’’ 

Peerson had a house under construction which he expected to 
complete by New Year’s day. This house, he said, was ‘‘on the 
site selected for vou whose arrival I am awaiting’’; but in the 
spring he intended to build on his own land. While in Rochester 
he had bought a stove and suitable accessories. He already 
owned, in addition to five acres of land which he intended to 
clear in time for the spring sowing, a cow, for which he had 
paid ten dollars, and some sheep. ‘‘I have informed you of 
the prices of all things in Knud Hie’s letter,’’** he wrote. His 
letter indicated great eagerness for the arrival in America of 
his Stavanger friends whom he planned to meet in New York. 
He had secured promises from ‘‘the friends in Macedon’? to 
vare for his sister and others until cabins with sufficient room to 
house the party should be built. He encouraged the prospective 
immigrants to have faith in the promises which he had made 
them while in Norway, and to put their trust fully in providence. 
‘*You must not allow yourselves to be frightened away by talk,’’ 
he said. ‘‘I spoke with many persons in New York in regard 
to selling the vessel. You will certainly be able to dispose of a 

81 The town of Farmington was in Ontario county, New York, a short distance 
from Geneva. That Peerson had established connections with Quakers at this place 
is practically certain. Farmington was in fact a Quaker community. The whole 
township had been bought by a society of Quakers in 1789. C. F. Milliken, A his 


tory of Ontario county, New York, and its people (New York, 1911), 1: 321. ‘‘The 
majority of the early settlers and nearly all the pioneers of Farmington were 


Friends. History of Ontario county, New York, with illustrations and family 
sketches of some of the prominent men and families, edited by George 8. Conover, 
compiled by Lewis C. Aldrich (Syracuse, 1893), 592° Madland, in making his copy, 
read Farmington as ‘‘ Faningtown. 

82:On Knud Eide, Peerson’s companion on his first trip to the United States, see 


Anderson, First chapter of Norwegian immigration, 60 ff. 
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small ship, but the law forbids the sale of a large one.* There- 
fore do whatever seems best to you. Young persons can easily 
cross to London and from there to New York for thirty dollars. 
My friends in New York have promised to do all in their power 
to sell the vessel as advantageously as possible. On the other 
hand, if you could invest your money in Swedish iron, and hire 
a vessel, that would accomplish the same end.’’ He asked them 
to acquaint him with their plans in good time, and closed by 
exhorting them all to deal with each other in a spirit of brotherly 
love, to grasp the ‘‘need of help and salvation from the hand 
of the Almighty,’’ and to heed ‘‘ His call and admonitions.’’ 
This letter proves clearly that Cleng Peerson was the ad- 
vance agent of the immigrants of 1825, that he was directly 
urging the enterprise and encouraging its backers, that he ar- 
ranged in 1824 for the purchase of land for his friends, that he 
was attempting to arrange for the sale of their ship should 
they purchase one for the journey, that he had received coéper- 
ation and promises of aid from a group of friends in New York 
City, who are known to have been Quakers,” and from acquaint- 
ances in western New York, that he made active preparations 
for housing the immigrants when they came, that his comrade 
on this journey was Andrew Stangeland,” and that, far from 
being a scoffer and an atheist, he evidenced at this time a pious, 
religious attitude.** Thus the letter makes entirely untenable 
the views of Nelson and others who have maintained that Cleng 


33 This is a possible explanation of the fact that when the immigrants of 1825 
arrived, they came in a very small vessel, so small indeed that it was confiscated by 
the authorities for violation of the federal law of 1819 limiting the number of pas- 
sengers to two to each five tons of the ship. Babeock, Scandinavian element in the 
United States, 26; Blegen, ‘‘Ole Rynning’s true account of America,’’ in Minne- 
sota history bulletin, 2: 241. Macedon, the village referred to by Peerson, was a 
short distance north of Farmington, in Wayne county. 

34 That Quakers in New York did lend active assistance to the sloop folk when 
they arrived in 1825 is well known. Rynning wrote of this aid in his book on Amer- 
ica published in 1838. Blegen, ‘‘Ole Rynning’s true account of America,’’ in Minne- 
sota history bulletin, 2:241-242. 

35 Stangeland was long supposed to have been one of the fifty-three passengers 
on the Restoration in 1825, Attention may be directed here, also, to certain er- 


roneous conclusions in Flom, History of Norwegian immigration to the United States, 
49-50. 

36 This conflicts with the traditional views on this particular point. See post, 
327, and notes 96, 97, 98. 
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Peerson had no direct influence upon the first important Nor- 
wegian emigration to the United States in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. That he was indeed the trail-blazer and advance agent 
for the sloop folk, and that his name stands properly at the head 
of the list of Norwegian immigrant leaders of the last century, 
ean no longer be disputed. 

The story of the coming of the Norwegians in 1825 —the be- 
ginning of the great Seandinavian exodus of the nineteenth 
century —has often been told.” Only a brief summary need 
be presented here. Fifty-two in number, the party left Stav- 
anger in the summer of 1825. A small sloop and a cargo of iron 
had been purchased. On October 9, after a trip of fourteen 
weeks, the vessel reached New York. The voyage had been 
circuitous, the vessel having touched at Madeira, and having 
then sailed to New York by way of the West Indies and the Gulf 
of Mexico.*® Some of the experiences and adventures that befell 
the group of immigrants aboard this ship, the Restoration, as 
it was called, were long a favorite theme among the Norwegian 
pioneers.“ When they finally arrived at New York they were 
met by Cleng Peerson. The immediate problems were to sell 
the ship, to proceed to the interior, and to prepare for the win- 

87 Blegen, ‘‘Ole Rynning’s true account of America,’’ in Minnesota history bul 
letin, 2: 240-243; Nilssen, ‘‘De skandinaviske setlementer i Amerika,’’ in Billed 
magazin, 1:102-104; Nelson, ‘‘The first Norwegian immigration, or the sloop party 
of 1825,’’ in History of the Scandinavians in the United States (Nelson, ed.), 1: 
125-134 p.; Langeland, Nordmendene i Amerika, 10-13; Flom, History of the Nor- 
wegian immigration to the United States, 45-54. The most detailed account is in 
Anderson, First chapter of Norwegian immigration, 54-131. See also C. A. Ting- 
vold, ‘‘ The first Norwegian emigrants in America,’’ in The north, August 10, 1892. 

38 New York Commercial Advertiser, October 10, 1825. There were fifty-three pas 
sengers when the Restoration arrived, one having been born on the way. New York 
Daily Advertiser, October 12, 1825. The notices in these newspapers are repro 
duced in Anderson, First chapter of Norwegian immigration, 69-71. 

39 Vestlandet (Stavanger, Norway), October 25, 1910. 

4° Holand states that the story of these experiences was first told by Johannes 
W. C. Dietrichson in his Reise blandt de norske emigranter i de forenede nordameri 
kanske fristater (Stavanger, 1846). This is inaccurate. So far as is known, Ole 
Rynning, Sandfaerdig beretning om Amerika til oplysning og nytte for bonde og 
menigmand (Christiania, 1838), contains the first printed version of the affair. Com- 
pare Blegen, ‘‘Ole Rynning’s true account of America,’’ in Minnesota history bulle- 
tin, 2: 240-241. The wording of Dietrichson’s account indicates that he secured all 


his information on this particular matter from Rynning’s book, and not from immi 
grants, as Holand maintains. Holand, De norske settlementers historie, 37 and note. 
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ter. Peerson’s connections in New York stood the party in 
good stead at once.** Ole Rynning wrote a few years later: 

It created universal surprise in New York that the Norwegians 
had ventured over the wide sea in so small a vessel, a feat 
hitherto unheard of.** Either through ignorance or misunder- 
standing the ship had carried more passengers than the Ameri- 
‘an laws permitted, and therefore the skipper and the ship with 
its cargo were seized by the authorities.** Now I can not say 
with certainty whether the government voluntarily dropped the 
matter in consideration of the ignorance and child-like conduct 
of our good countrymen, or whether the Quakers had already 
at this time interposed for them; all I am sure of is that the 
skipper was released, and the ship and its cargo were returned 
to their owners. They lost considerably by the sale of the same, 
however, which did not bring them more than four hundred dol- 
lars. The skipper and the mate settled in New York. Through 
contributions from the Quakers the others were enabled to go 
farther up into the country. Two Quakers in the company 
established themselves in Rochester. One of these, Lars Lar- 
son by name, lives there still.** The others bought land in 
Murray,” five miles northwest of Rochester.*® 


Difficulties and hardships fell to the lot of the settlers in 
the next five years, but they persevered and eventually estab- 
lished themselves on a firm footing.“ 

On the problem of the motives back of this emigration of 
1825 the foregoing account throws some light. Attention is 
here called to an official source of information on the early emi- 
gration from Norway which adds much to our understanding 
of this as well as of many other phases of the whole subject.* 


41 Nilssen, ‘‘De skandinaviske setlementer i Amerika,’’ in Billed-magazin, 1: 72 

42 Compare the interesting extracts from contemporary New York newspapers in 
Anderson, First chapter of Norwegian immigration, 69-76. 

43 See Blegen, ‘‘Ole Rynning’s true account of America,’ 
bulletin, 2: 241, note 37. 

44 See ante, 306, and note 16. Compare Blegen, ‘‘Ole Rynning’s true account of 
America,’’ in Minnesota history bulletin, 2: 242, note 38. 

45 In Orleans county, New York. 

46 The passage quoted is from Rynning, Sandfardig Beretning om Amerika, chap- 
ter 2. Blegen, ‘‘Ole Rynning’s true account of America,’’ in Minnesota history 
bulletin, 2: 241-242, 

47 Ibid., 242. Nilssen, ‘‘De skandinaviske setlementer i Amerika,’’ in Billed- 
magazin, 1: 72. 

48 Kongeriget Norges ellevte ordentlige storthings forhandlinger i aaret 1845. Forste 


in Minnesota history 


deel, indeholdende kongelige propositioner og meddelelser litr. A og B. samt no. 1-9 
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On November 8, 1843, the finance department of the Norwegian 
government, with a view to solving some difficult problems 
which had arisen in connection with the increasing emigration 
from Norway, proposed that a commission be authorized by 
the king to investigate carefully the whole emigration problem 
and to prepare a draft of a law for government regulation of the 
movement. Three men were appointed members of this com- 
mission: F.C. Borehsenius, the amtmand, or sheriff, of Brats- 
berg amt, a region from which emigration had been particularly 
heavy; J. Gasmann, vice consul and broker in Porsgrund; and 
Dr. F. C. Faye, a distinguished physician of Skien.** These 
men were very well suited for the task of investigation for they 
had already, by virtue of their official positions and places of 
residence, been in close touch with the emigration from the 
southwestern districts of Norway. On December 27, 1843, the 
commission presented a report to the king explaining the need 
of legislation in order to eliminate some of the evils attendant 
upon the emigration, and including an elaborate draft of a law.” 
With the history of this attempt to legislate with regard to Nor- 
wegian emigration we are not here concerned.’ The interesting 
thing to note is that on December 15, 1844, the commission pre- 
sented to the king a supplementary report in which were dis- 
cussed the causes, origin, extent, and general nature of the emi- 
gration movement up to that time.*? This document bears the 
marks of careful preparation. It is based not only upon the per- 
sonal observations of its authors, but also upon special reports 
from ministers of the Norwegian church, from bailiffs, from 
surveyors of the customs, and from chiefs of police.** A special 


(Christiania, 1846). Number 6 of the documents included in this volume is entitled: 


‘*Angaaende udvandringer til fremmede verdensdele. This document, sixty pages 
in length, deals exclusively with the emigration from Norway to the United States. 

49** Angaaende udvandringer til fremmede verdensdele,’’ in Kongeriget Norges 
ellevte ordentlige storthings forhandlinger ¢ aaret 1845, 1: 1-5. 

50 Tbid., 7-19. 

51 While the storthing in 1845 rejected the proposed law, the government turned 
its attention to ameliorating some of the conditions which caused discontent and 
emigration, and in 1845 was passed a ‘‘dissenter law’’ which gave freedom of wor 
ship to the Quakers. 

52°* Angaaende udvandringer til fremmede verdensdele,’’ in Kongeriget Norges 
ellevte ordentlige storthings forhandlinger i aaret 1845, 1: 25-42. 


53 Ibid. 
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report on emigration prepared by officials in Stavanger ami 
on April 20, 1837, for the finance department, was also used by 
the commissioners. ** Furthermore, they collected a large num- 
ber of letters and diaries of immigrants in America who had 
sent them to their friends and relatives in Norway. This report 
of 1844 was made public and is preserved in the official publica- 
tions of the Norwegian storthing. Unfortunately, the letters 
and journals of immigrants, making at least fifty appendixes to 
the report, were not printed.*° 

Along with many important contributions to our knowledge of 
the early Norwegian emigration movement,” this official report, 
used in conjunction with other sources now available, offers what 
will probably be accepted as a definitive explanation of the rela- 
tive weight of religious and economic factors in the first im- 
portant Norwegian migration, and of the significance of this 
migration of 1825 in connection with the later movement.” 

The conclusions of the royal commissioners may be summa- 
rized as follows: 

1. The migration of the sloop folk from Stavanger in 1825 
led directly to the emigration in 1836 and 1837 and conse- 
quently to the whole movement as it broadened in scope after 
1836. The connection is found in the gradual dissemination in 
Norway of information concerning the enterprise initiated in 
1825, in the special influence of immigrants upon their relatives 
who remained in Norway waiting for news, in the effect of 


54 The Stavanger report of 1837 was probably based in part upon an investigation 
by the Reverend Nils Herzberg, who at the request of the amtmand of the district 
made an inquiry into the causes and extent of the emigration. Herzberg’s report, 
dated July 6, 1837, consisted chiefly of a number of typical ‘‘ America letters,’’ in- 
cluding one written by Gjert G. Hovland. A transcription of this report, made from 
the original in the local archives at Ullensvang, Norway, was recently acquired by 
the Minnesota historical society. See Theodore C. Blegen, ‘‘The America letters,’’ 
in The north star, 2: 44, and note. O, Olafson, ‘‘To Amerikabreve fra 1835,’’ in 
Nordmands-forbundet, 4: 265-271. 

55 These appendixes are presumably preserved in manuscript in the government 
archives at Christiania, Norway. 

56 The statistics as to numbers of emigrants, districts from which they came, and 
the discussion of causes, will make necessary a considerable revision of the conclu- 
sions of American investigators of the Norwegian immigration movement. 


57 The portion of the document dealing with this subject is based primarily upon 
the special report from Stavanger amt, referred to above, the very place from which 
the sloop folk came. ‘‘Angaaende udvandringer til fremmede verdensdele,’’ in 
Kongeriget Norges ellevte ordentlige storthings forhandlinger i aaret 1845, 1:24-25. 
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encouraging and informative letters from friends in the Nor- 
wegian settlement in the United States—letters that were 
read, copied and recopied, and circulated widely among the dis- 
contented classes of Norway, and that were popularly known 
as ‘‘American letters’’—and finally in the widespread influ- 
ence of returned immigrants, or ‘‘ America travelers.’’ 

2. The men and women who left Norway for America in 
1825 were, in part at least, Quakers. As such they were dis- 
contented —and had good cause to be discontented — with their 
treatment by officials of state and church under Norwegian laws. 
Their faith was at least a contributory (medvirkende) motive 
in leading them to emigrate to a country ‘‘where complete re- 
ligious liberty prevails.’’** 


ed 


3. ‘*On the contrary it is not to be assumed that political 
or social conditions have had any direct influence upon the de- 
cisions of later emigrants who left Stavanger Amt in 1836 and 
1837. The latter were motivated by the favorable reports which 
have been received from the first emigrants as to the economic 
advantages offered by a country where ‘they believed they could 
easily establish themselves upon land which they expected to 
obtain at little or no cost, and where, as farmers, they might 
attain happier circumstances in the future.’ And those who 


58**Angaaende udvandringer til fremmede_ verdensdele,’’ in Kongeriget 
Norges ellevte ordentlige storthings forhandlinger i aaret, 1845, 1: 24. In 
connection with these points the following studies by the present writer 
may be referred to: ‘‘Ole Rynning’s true account of America,’’ in Minne 
sota history bulletin, 2: 222, 242, 243; ‘‘ Two Norse argonauts: Ole and Ansten Natte 
stad,’’ ini The north star, 1:420; ‘‘The Ameriea letters,’’ ibid., 2:43-45, 75-77. Of an 
‘*America traveler’’ of 1835, Babeock writes, ‘‘From near and from far, from 
Stavanger, from Bergen and vicinity, and from the region about Christiansand, 
people came during the long northern winter, to talk with this experienced and wordly 
wise man about life in New York or in Illinois — or, in their own phrase, ‘i Amerika.’ 
There before them at last, was a man who had twice braved all the terrors of 
thousands of miles of sea and hundreds of miles of far distant land, who had come 
straight and safe from that fabulous vast country, with its great broad valleys and 
prairies, with its strange white men, and stranger red men. The ‘America fever’ 
contracted in conferences with Slogvig and men of his kind, was hard to shake off.’’ 
Scandinavian element in the United States, 31-32. 

59** Angaaende udvandringer til fremmede verdensdele,’’ in Kongeriget Norges 
ellevte ordentlige storthings forhandlinger i aaret 1845, 1: 24-25. Richardson, in 
his work on the Norwegian Quakers, written in 1849, points out that several of the 
‘little company’’ of Stavanger Quakers went to America in order ‘‘to avoid afflic 
tions in bearing the cross. ’’ 


Richardson, Rise and progress of the Society of Friends 
in Norway, 52. Of the eight individuals who made up the first Stavanger Quaker 
‘meeting of discipline,’’ four afterwards emigrated to America, according to Rich 
ardson. IJbid., 27 and note. See also a statement on page 124. 
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were skilled in a trade were confident that they could earn 
their livelihood by means of their previous training.’’® It is 
admitted in the report, however, that possibly, even in 1836 
and 1837, a few individuals may have been motivated by dis- 
satisfaction with the treatment of dissenters, especially Quakers, 
in Norway.” 

The commissioners stressed the importance of the fact that 
the first emigration was occasioned by intolerance in the treat- 
ment accorded the Quakers, and discussed carefully the ques- 
tion of the Norwegian constitution and laws in respect to reli- 
gious worship, reaching the conclusion that these laws needed 
revision, especially because of their effect upon the status of 
Quakers.** 

In considering the general causes underlying the later move- 
ment, the commissioners doubtless presented the truth in a nut- 
shell when they said: ‘‘It must, however, be admitted without 
question, that even though the first sprouts of the migrations 
must be sought to a certain extent in imperfections in the law, 
which have produced dissatisfaction among certain individuals, 
their growth in recent times is the result of other causes, espe- 
cially of the common need, affecting the great majority of the 
emigrants, of seeking a less difficult existence in a new 
country.’’®* 

There is no record of travels by Peerson in the period from 
1825 to 1833. He seems to have remained during these years in 
the Norwegian settlement in New York. The experiences of the 
settlers convinced him that the west offered better possibilities 
than the east for Norwegian immigrants. In 1833, therefore, 
he started from Kendall, New York, on a pedestrian journey 
to the west in search of suitable lands for settlement by the 
Norwegians. His travels took him into Ohio, across Michigan, 


60‘* Angaaende udvandringer til fremmede verdensdele,’’ in Kongeriget Norges 
ellevte ordentlige storthings forhandlinger i aaret 1845, 1: 25. 
61 Tbid. 


62 Tbid. See ante, note 51. 

63 Jbid, In general the migration of the Quakers and their associates in 1825 ac- 
quires added importance as the background, motives, and influence of that movement 
become clearer. The historical importance of the pathfinder of that migration, 
Cleng Peerson, is likewise increased in proportion to the significance of the move- 
ment as a part of the general emigration from Norway. 
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and through northern Indiana to Illinois. It has been asserted 
that he walked as far north, along the shore of Lake Michigan, 
as Milwaukee, where he met the founder of that city, the famous 
fur-trader, Solomon Juneau, who in response to his inquiry 
informed him that Wisconsin land was heavily forested and 
entirely unsuitable for settlement.** If Peerson did visit the 
trading post of Milwaukee, he made his way back to Chicago 
without delay. In Illinois he selected a site which determined 
the location of the first Norwegian settlement in the west, and 
which gave great impetus to the westward migration of the 
Norwegians. This was the Fox river region, in the town of 
Mission near Ottawa, in La Salle county, Illinois. Peerson, 
some years later, in describing the manner of his choice said 
that while on a walking trip from Chicago he came to a hill 
overlooking the Fox river valley. Almost exhausted from’ 
hunger and fatigue, he threw himself on the grass and thanked 
God for directing his steps to such an attractive land. In his 
enthusiasm he forgot temporarily his hunger and weariness, 
while his thoughts turned to Moses and the promised land.” 

Peerson trudged back to the Norwegian settlement in New 
York; he had walked, as it appears, considerably more than two 
thousand miles since he started on his pilgrimage to the west. 
That he doubtless did describe the west to his compatriots as a 
sort of promised land is evidenced by the fact that in 183 
under his leadership, an advance guard of several persons from 
the New York settlement went out to Illinois and settled in the 
Fox river valley in La Salle county.” Larger numbers came 

64 Holand, De norske settlementers historie, 43-44. Mr. Holand gives no reference 
to his authority. On Peerson’s trip, see Flom, History of Norwegian immigration to 
the United States, 52-53; Anderson, First chapter of Norwegian immigration, 171 
ff; Langeland, Normendene i Amerika, 18 ff. When he left New York, Peerson had 
two companions, one of whom, Ingebrigt Larson Narvig, went no farther than Mon 
roe county, Michigan. What became of the other is not known. Narvig was a 
staunch Quaker and in many respects a remarkable pioneer figure. Compare Ander 
son, First chapter of Norwegian immigration, 141 ff. 

65 Langeland, Nordmendene i Amerika, 18-19. The story was told to Langeland 
by Peerson in Norway in 1843. Langeland was a prospective emigrant, and Peerson, 
in trying to picture America as favorably as possible, may have invented the tale. 
Langeland’s simple statement of the affair seems to have given rise to numerous 
elaborate accounts of what is termed ‘‘Cleng Peerson’s dream,’’ some of them very 
artistically embroidered with imaginative details. 

6 Gjert G. Hovland, in a letter written on April 22, 1835, states that six families 
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from the east in 1835, and in 1836 and 1837 the colony in Illinois 
was augmented by large groups of immigrants who came di- 
rectly from Norway.” Peerson is usually eredited with having 
met and guided the immigrants of 1836 to the west. With re- 
spect especially to Illinois and the west, Mr. Anderson does not 
overstate the ease when he thus writes of Cleng Peerson: ‘‘He 
led the way in the settlement of the Norwegians on American 
soil, and thousands of natives of Norway and their descendants 
now occupying happy and luxurious homes in the Fox river 
‘valley owe their prosperity and happiness in part at least to 
the leadership and efforts of that remarkable man.’’"* The Fox 
river settlement, moreover, became a center from which radiated 
many of the later settlements of the Norwegians in the middle 
western states. 

Land records show that Cleng Peerson bought at least two 
hundred and forty acres of land in the settlement in June, 1835. 
At least eighty, and perhaps one hundred and sixty, acres were 
purchased by him for others, his relatives.*° Though he usually 
bought land in the settlements which he founded, he was not 
in fact a real farmer. The necessary patience and industry to 
remain in one place and achieve suecess Cleng Peerson lacked 
utterly. He usually waited until a start had been made and 
the settlement was well under way toward civilization and prog- 
ress, and then he left in search of new locations, new frontiers, 
perhaps new adventures. He was in truth, as has been said, a 
“Viking who was born a few centuries after the Viking 
period.’’*° There was about him something of that ‘‘seorn of 
older society, impatience of its restraints and its ideas, and in- 
of the Norwegians who had settled in New York sold their land and moved to Illinois 
in the summer of 1834. He adds that the eight families remaining in the New York 
settlement desired to sell their land and go west as soon as possible. A transcript 
of this letter is in the manuscript collections of the Minnesota historical society. 
Many details relating to the establishment of the La Salle settlement may be found 
in Flom, History of Norwegian immigration to the United States, 55-63, 89-96. 

67 Anderson, First chapter of Norwegian immigration, 170 ff. Blegen, ‘‘Ole 
Rynning’s true account of America,’’ in Minnesota history bulletin, 2:222 and notes. 

68 First chapter of Norwegian immigration, 176. 

69 Original land reeords at Ottawa, Illinois, were examined by Mr. Anderson, and 
are printed in his First chapter of Norwegian immigration, 175-176. 


700. N. Nelson, ‘‘ Bemerkning til Prof. Andersons indledning,’’ in Amerika, May 
2, 1894. 
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difference to its lessons,’’ which Professor Turner says have 
accompanied the American frontier.” 

Two years after his purchase of land in Illinois, Cleng Peer- 
son led a party of settlers from Illinois to Shelby county, Mis- 
souri.”? That this migration, in the spring of 1837, was pre- 
ceded by a trip by Peerson alone seems very probable. The 
colony established at this place seems not to have thrived. ‘‘It 
was too far removed from other settlers, too far from a market; 
the settlers suffered want and became discouraged.’’** Most 
of the settlers moved about the year 1840 to a new location, the 
so-called Sugar creek settlement in Lowa. Peerson purchased 
eighty acres of land in Shelby county, but probably made no 
serious attempt to cultivate it.“* | One year later he returned, 
for the second time, to Norway, with the purpose of bringing 
out settlers for his Missouri venture. He reached Norway in 
1838 and spent the winter of 1838-1839 in the southwestern part 
of that country. In 1839 he returned again to the United States 
as the leader of a party of immigrants, most of whom came 
from the region of Stavanger. This group Peerson conducted 
to Missouri by way of Cleveland and the Ohio river, a journey 
that was attended, in this case, by many difficulties and incon- 
veniences.” Shortly after Peerson’s return the majority of the 
settlers in Shelby county moved to the Sugar creek settlement 
in lowa. 

The evidence as to Cleng Peerson’s connection with the first 
Norwegian settlement in Iowa is conflicting. Dr. Flom states 
that Peerson was probably the first Norwegian to enter Lowa, 
since he had passed through the southeastern corner of that 
state on his way to Missouri; but he does not credit Peerson 
with any important relation to the Iowa settlement on the 
ground that he did not actually settle in Iowa." Mr. Anderson 

71 Frederick J. Turner, ‘‘ The significance of the frontier in American history,’’ in 
Wisconsin historical society, Proceedings, 1893, p. 112. 

72 Flom, History of Norwegian immigration to the United States, 125 ff. Blegen, 


‘‘Ole Rynning’s true account of America,’’ in Minnesota history bulletin, 2: 247, 
note 48. 


73 Flom, History of Norwegian immigration to the United States, 125 


74 Anderson, First chapter of Norwegian immigration, 187. 
75 Ibid, 


76 History of Norwegian immigration to the United States, 190-19 
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says that Peerson was sent by the other settlers in Missouri to 
inspect the land in lowa and that the result of this investigation 
was the founding of the new settlement in 1840." Reiersen, in 
his Veiviser, published in 1844, writes that Hans Barlien and 
a man named Tesmann were ‘‘presumably’’ the founders.” It 
is probable, however, that Barlien was influenced by Peerson. 
Mr. B. L. Wick presents the name of Peerson as one of the 
most important names in connection with the lowa settlement, 
but does not explain his assertion.”® Cleng Peerson himself, 
about 1851, in a letter published in a Norwegian newspaper, 
stated that he had lived in the states of New York, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, and Jowa.*’ It is safe to conclude that he had an active 
connection with the Iowa settlement. 

In 1842 Peerson made a third visit to Norway and spent the 
winter of 1842-1843 in that country. Most of the time was passed 
in the vicinity of Stavanger, where he disseminated information 
about America, told of his travels, described conditions in the 
Norwegian settlements in the United States, and distributed 
letters which he had brought with him from immigrants in 
America to their friends and relatives. In May, 1843, he sailed 
from Bergen for New York on the vessel Juno, which carried 
a party of eighty emigrants. They took the usual route to Illi- 

77 First chapter of Norwegian immigration, 186-187. Anderson bases his state 
ment on a published account by one of the original settlers, but does not give a 
reference to the source. 

78.J. R. Reiersen, Veiviser for norske emigranter til de forenede nordamerikansh« 
stater og Texas (Christiania, 1844), 157. Tesmann was one of the immigrants who 
came from Norway with Peerson in 1839. A little book of twenty-seven pages was 
published in Stavanger in 1839, under the title: Kort beskrivelse over de vigtigste 
erfaringer under et ophold i Nord-America og paa flere dermed forbundne reiser. 
The author was Peter Tesmann, one of Peerson’s comrades. It is probable that this 
was the man to whom Reiersen referred. So far as the writer knows no copy of 
this book is to be found in America. He is at present pushing an inquiry for it in 
Norway. 

79 B. L. Wick, ‘‘The earliest Scandinavian settlement in Iowa,’’ in Jowa historical 
record, 16: 21-29. 

80 Nordstjernen, July 22, 1857, from Hamars budstikke (Norway), 1850-1851. 
This newspaper contains a signed statement by Cleng Peerson in which he advocates 
Texas as a place for settlement. Introductory to this is the sentence: ‘‘The under 
signed came to the United States in August, 1821, and has resided in the states of 
New York, Illinois, Missouri, and Iowa, and now lives in Texas where I arrived a 
little more than two years ago. I have, moreover, traveled a great deal in the United 


States so that I know right well the conditions in this country.’’ 
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nois, and Peerson served as the guide of at least a portion of 
them on the way to the west." 

In 1847, Cleng Peerson, now a man of sixty-five years, hav- 
ing sold his land in Missouri, joined the famous communistie 
settlement in Henry county, Illinois—the Swedish Bishop Hill 
colony.“ He is reported to have contributed to this society 
the money which he had received from the sale of his farm 
lands. He now evidenced a purpose to settle permanently and 
to renounce his nomadic habits. His wife in Norway, from 
whom he had been separated since 1821, had died some years 
before Peerson arrived at the Bishop Hill colony. He now mar- 
ried a young Swedish woman, a member of the communist set- 
tlement. His second marital venture seems to have been a 
short and bitter experience, for shortly after his marriage he 
departed from both the colony and his Swedish wife, and re- 
turned to the Fox river settlement. He is reported to have said 
that he left the Bishop Hill colony ‘‘robbed of all he possessed, 
and sick in body and mind.’’** The Fox river colony, which he 
had founded in the thirties, had become a large and prosperous 
settlement. Reiersen noted that in 1844 it had about six hun- 
dred inhabitants, most of whom had already passed the initial 
pioneer stage, lived comfortably in good houses, and were in 
an independent position.** One might reasonably suppose that 
Cleng Peerson, now past sixty-five years of age, would have 
settled permanently and have passed the remaining years of his 
life in this flourishing settlement of his own choice. But he 
was still a restless seeker for new fields. 

He had long been interested in Texas as a possible site for a 
Norwegian settlement. When Reiersen came to America in 

81 Langeland, Nordmandene i Amerika, 52, 59. Letter from O, Canuteson to R. 
B. Anderson, December 16, 1894, quoted in Anderson, First chapter of Norwegian 
immigration, 188-189. 

s2 An entertaining account of his connection with the Bishop Hill eolony is in 
Holand, De norske settlementers historic, 96 ff. There are no references to sources, 
however, and the reliability of the description seems to be open to question. Com 
pare Anderson, First chapter of Norwegian immigration, 189. 

83 Jbid., 189. In a letter to Mr. Anderson written by a niece of Cleng Peerson, 
it is implied that Peerson during his several visits to Norway tried to induce his 
wife to come to America with him but that she declined. Jbid., 183. 

84 Reiersen, Veiviser for norske emigranter til de forenede nordamerikanske stater 
og Texas, 152. 
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1842, Peerson advised him to make a colonization effort, and 
spoke very favorably of Texas in this connection.*’ In 1849, 
apparently recovered from the ill effects to body and mind of 
his brief experience with communism, Peerson set off for Texas. 
During his investigations in that state he visited John Nordboe, 
a Norwegian settler with whom he had previously become ac- 
quainted, and who lived a short distance south of Dallas. When 
he returned to La Salle county in 1850 he was ‘‘full of Texas 
fever.’’*’ In a letter written on August 20, 1850, Peerson 
says that he recently returned from Texas where he had spent 
the preceding winter and spring. He had traveled considerably 
in the vicinity of the Eros and Brazos for a distance of about 
one hundred and sixty miles, and on both sides of the Trinity, 
particularly on the west side for a couple of hundred miles 
north and south. He describes the land, the quality of the soil, 
the climate, the crops, and the prospects for cattle and sheep 
raising. He had visited the Norwegian settlement in eastern 
Texas but did not approve of the choice of land, though he 
concedes that they raised fairly good crops. The following 
sentence is characteristic: ‘‘But I ean not approve of the 
method of settlement practised by the Norwegians in estab- 
lishing themselves so closely together instead of spreading out 
more so as to have greater freedom in their sphere of action.”’ 
He regrets to hear that thousands of Norwegian immigrants 
were settling in northern Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa, 
while, only a thousand miles to the south, better land and a 
more favorable climate gave distinct advantages to Texas over 
these northern regions. He writes in this letter that he intends 
to return to Texas in the following September.“ 

With some countrymen Peerson left Fox river in the fall of 

85 Martin Ulvestad, Normandene i Amerika, deres historie og rekord. Bidrag til 
og bindeled mellum Norges historie og nord-amerikas — de Forenede Staters i sdrdele 
shed (Minneapolis, 1907-1913), 1: 197-198, 

86 Anderson, First chapter of Norwegian imniigration, 189-190. 

87 The letter was written at Norway, La Salle county, Illinois, to Knud Langeland, 
and was printed in full in the latter’s newspaper, Democraten, September 7, 1850. A 


file of this rare newspaper is in the library of the Luther theological seminary, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 


88 Peerson, curiously enough, made no reference to slavery in discussing the case 
for Texas. One of the most potent reasons why the Norwegian settlements in the 


southwest never gained any considerable headway was the deep-rooted hostility of the 
Norwegians toward slavery. See Blegen, ‘‘Ole Rynning’s true account of America,’’ 
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1850. The party went south to New Orleans by way of the Mis- 
sissippi river, then west on the Red river to Shreveport, and 
from there, with oxen, to Dallas county, Texas.” Mr. 0. 
Canuteson, in a letter dated December 16, 1894, thus describes 
this Texas venture: ‘‘In 1850, my father, with his family, 
came to my uncle, Halvor Knudson, in Illinois. My mother had 
died from cholera between Chicago and Ottawa. In Ottawa, we 
found Kleng Peerson, just back from Texas, and on his advice, 
and on his promise to be our guide, we concluded to go to Texas. 
He stayed with us the three years we lived in Dallas county, 
and when we moved to Bosque county in 1854, he came with us, 
not as the leader then, but as a follower, being too old to under- 
take leadership any more. The last years of his life he had 
his home with O. Colwick, but would of course, go around among 
his neighbors, where he was always welcome and felt at 
home. A son of Mr. Colwick has described Cleng Peerson’s 
life in these last years. Peerson’s power as a story-teller, his 
vision of the future, and his peculiar penchant for preceding the 
advance of civilization into new regions on the frontier partie- 
ularly impressed this young listener. That the man was eecen- 
tric was easily forgiven, for he was at the same time very kindly 
and accustomed to serving others unselfishly without thought of 
compensation. According to T. T. Colwick, the Texas state 
legislature presented Peerson with a gift of three hundred acres 
of land in Neils, Bosque county, in appreciation of his services 
as a pioneer leader.” 


99 90 


in Minnesota history bulletin, 3:257, and note; Babeock, Scandinavian element in the 
United States, 157-160. 


s° The account of T. T. Colwick in Ulvestad, Nordmandene i Amerika, deres his 
torie og re kord, 1: 200. 

90 Letter quoted in Anderson, First chapter of Norwegian immigration, 190, 

91 Ulvestad, Nordmandene i Amerika, deres historie og rekord, 1: 201. The 
actual amount of land given Peerson was three hundred and twenty acres. An act 
passed on August 13, 1856, required the commissioner of the general land office to 
issue a patent to ‘‘Cling Pearson’’ for this amount. Special laws of the sizth legis 
lature of the state of Teras (Austin, 1856), chapter 121, p. 53. On the 
settlement in Bosque county, Texas, in this period, see C. W. 
norske setlementer i Texas,’’ in Billed-magazin, 2: 75. On the settlement in general, 
see ‘‘ Det norske setlement i Meridian, Bosque county, Texas,’’ in Emigranten, S« 
tember 5, 1859. Compare Nordstjernen, July 22, 1857. 


Norwegian 


, ‘*Beretning om de 


A recent deseription is Axel 
Arneson, ‘‘ Bemerkninger om norsk indvandring til Texas og om Bosque settlementet 
isaerdeleshet,’’ in Nordmands-forbundet, 5: 94-105. 
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On December 16, 1865, Cleng Peerson, then almost eighty- 
four years of age, died. A monument on his grave, placed 
there in 1876 by his countrymen in Texas, has engraved upon 
it the following words: ‘‘Cleng Peerson, the first Norwegian 
immigrant to America. Came to America in 1821. Born in 
Norway, Europe, May 17, 1782. Died in Texas, December 16, 
1865. Grateful countrymen in Texas erected this monument to 
his memory.’’? His Texan countrymen did not, of course, 
know that many Norwegians had come to America long before 
Cleng Peerson was born.”* 

The activity of Peerson, with its geographical and time range, 
may be indicated in the following summary: 


Born in Norway ; 1782 
In New York state as agent of Norwegian Quakers — 1821-1824 
To Norway (Stavanger and southwestern parts) 1824 


To America, and from New York City to western New 
York, to prepare for the arrival of the immigrants 


of 1825 1824 
To New York City to nid the dem folk and con- 
duct them to western New York ' , 1825 


Walking trip to the west: New York, Ohio, Mishivan. 
Indiana, Illinois, possibly Wisconsin, and back to 
New York. Object: to find a site for a Norwegian 


settlement in the west ; ‘ ; 1833 
From New York to Illinois; the finiion of the Fox 

To New York City and return. Object: to guide the i im- 

migrants of 1836 to the west. (Not fully verified) 18356 
To Missouri. The founding of the Shelby county set- 


%2 The funds were raised by public subscription. Anderson, The first chapter of 
Norwegian immigration, 191. 

93 J, O. Evjen attempts to prove that no fewer than one hundred and eighty-eight 
Seandinavians settled in New York before 1700, fifty-seven of whom were Norwe- 
gians. Scandinavian immigrants in New York, 1630-1674; with appendices on Scan- 
dinavians in Merico and South America, 1532-1640, Scandinavians in Canada, 1619- 


1620, Scandinavians in New York in the eighteenth century, German immigrants in 
New York, 1630-1674 (Minneapolis, 1916). 
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To America and the west: Cleveland, the Ohio river, 


and the Missouri river 1839 
To lowa , ‘ about 1840 
To America and the west , ; ; ; ‘ 1843 
Bishop Hill colony, Illinois 1847 
Fox river settlement, Illinois about 1849 
To Texas. Object: investigation with a view to a site 

for a Norwegian settlement 1849 
To La Salle county, Illinois ; ‘ 1850 
To Dallas county, Texas, via New ( whee ins ul Shreve- 

port, with a company of emigrants. ; 1850 
county, Texas . 1854 
Died in Texas ‘ 1865" 


pa Nattestad, who — Cleng Peerson personally, de- 
scribes him as a marvelous story-teller. The hospitality of the 
pioneer homes was always gladly extended to Peerson, for a 
visit by him always meant interesting tales of travel and 
strange places, of visits home to Norway; in short, his coming 
meant entertainment and instruction. Tradition represents him 
as a kindly and generous man, ever ready to be of assistance 
where help was needed, whose aia was appreciated the more be- 
‘ause of his tales of travel, his droll stories, and his queer per- 
sonality.” It has been asserted that he ‘‘lacked the religious tem- 
perament,’’ although he was strongly attracted by the tenets 
of Quakerism.” The assertion is hardly supported by the evi- 
dence in Peerson’s letter of 1824, but in his later years he ap- 
pears to have become a pronounced ‘‘freethinker,’’ with little or 
no respect for the clergy and the church.” In e: arlic r years he 

%4 The summary given above is concerned only with journeys in some way related 
to the Norwegian immigration to America. A tradition among the pioneers who 
knew Cleng Peerson credits him with journeys to England, France, and Germany in 
his youth. See ante, 305, and note 13. That he made many other journeys in Amer- 
ica, not here recorded, is possible, and indeed probable. 

% Nilssen, ‘‘De skandinaviske setlementer i Amerika,’’ in Billed-magazin, 1:102 
103. 

96 Anderson, First chapter of Norwegian immigration, 55. 


97 QO. Canuteson, who was an intimate friend of Peerson from 1850 to 1865, wrote, 
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associated with Quakers, but his own relationship to Quakerism 
is uncertain.” In the forties he was attracted for a time by 
communistic ideas, particularly as practiced in the Bishop Hill 
colony, but he was quickly disillusioned by his experience in 
that settlement. 

There can be no doubt that Cleng Peerson was generally im- 
pecunious. The pioneer tradition represented him as always 
having in his pockets at least two shillings, so that he might 
never be called penniless. He was an itinerant, something of a 
nomad; he possessed some of the characteristics of a vaga- 
bond.”’ But it must not be forgotten that he was not aimless. 
In truth, he appears to have been actuated constantly by the high 
aim of searching out favorable places for settlement by Nor- 
wegian immigrants, and he served again and again as a leader, 
a guide, and an instigator of movements of immigration to 
America and to the settlements in the west in the future of which 
he had faith. He usually owned land, even though he did not 
actually cultivate it. However impecunious he may have been, 
it is unlikely that he ever openly begged." The probable truth 
of the matter is that he profited, to an unusual degree, by that 
bountiful hospitality so natural to frontier settlements and so 
particularly generous to a man of Cleng Peerson’s broad ex- 
perience and eccentric personality. 

Peerson was restless, unstable, a lover of adventure, perhaps 
a victim of wanderlust. ‘*‘He was something of a Peer Gynt,”’ 
writes Dr. Flom, ‘‘but without Peer Gynt’s selfishness or his 
eye for the main chance; the roving spirit dominated Peerson 
wholly ; not until old age had laid its hand on him did he vield 
‘«He was the most pronounced freethinker I have ever known. . . . He believed 
little or nothing of the Bible, especially of the supernatural part thereof. Whether 
he at any time had belonged to the Quakers, I can not say positively, but time and 


again I heard him talk about them as models in religious and temporal matters, and 
I heard him talk about getting . . . aid and comfort from Elias Tastad of Stav- 


anger, Norway, he being their leader in that city. Quoted in Anderson, First chap 
ter of Norwegian immigration, 192. 

98 Elling Eielsen does state definitely that Peerson was a Quaker at the time he was 
sent to America in 1821, Nilssen, ‘‘De skandinaviske setlementer i Amerika,’’ in 
Billed-magazin, 1: 104. 

99 Jbid., 108. Thrond Bothne eurtly disposes of Peerson as a tramp, but he fails 
so completely to recognize the real significance of Peerson’s career that this charac 
terization is of little value. ‘‘ Kort udsigt over det lutherske kirkearbeide blandt 


nordmendene i Amerika,’’ in Heggtveit, I/lustreret kirkehistorie, 822. 


100 Nilssen, ‘‘ De skandinaviske setlementer i Amerika,’’ in Billed-magazin, 1:103. 
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to the monotony of a settled life; but even then in the wilderness 
of Texas in the fifties.’’*** The same writer states that he 
‘*took no part in the upbuilding’’ of this Texas community, that 
he took ‘‘no active interest in its progress,’’ and that ‘‘in a set- 
tled community he alone was unsettled; he was never able to 
gather himself together into concentrated action and prolonged 
effort in a definite cause or undertaking. A vagabond citizen, 
he died in poverty.’’'®? Dr. Flom overlooks the interesting facet, 
however, that this poverty was of Peerson’s own choosing, due 
to his advanced age; for in Texas he owned half a section of 
good land and some other property, but he gave all this to Mr. 
Colwick on the condition that the latter should care for him until 
his death.’ Cleng Peerson was interested in a ‘‘definite cause,’’ 
and to its advancement he devoted ‘‘prolonged effort.’? While 
his career doubtless did not exemplify ‘‘concentrated action,’’ 
it was nevertheless sufficiently consistent to possess a consider- 
able degree of unity, especially from 1821 to 1850." In the 
fashioning of that career, restlessness, lack of stability, and love 
of change and of adventure no doubt played their part. Perhaps, 
indeed, if these be human weaknesses, Peerson may be said to 
have won through his frailties the significant position which he 
occupies in the history of Norwegian immigration to America, 
for these qualities seem to have made of him the pathfinder that 
he was. They were united, however, with a definite and philan- 
thropie purpose:** the desire to aid his countrymen, burdened 

101 Flom, History of Norwegian immigration to the United States, 125-126. 

102 Thid. 

103 Ulvestad, Nordmandene i Amerika, deres historie og rekord, 1: 201. 

104 To attempt to apply the standards of a successful farmer to a man who was 
only ineidentally a farmer is obviously a mistake. 

16 To the unselfishness of Peerson’s services many testimonials have been given. 
Only one unfavorable contemporary criticism of Peerson has been found. A letter 
from H. Gasman, of Pine Lake, to Reiersen, January 12, 1844, mentions Cleng Peer 
son as a type of man to be avoided, if possible, by immigrants. It says that Peerson, 
while pretending to assist the emigrants who accompanied him from Norway in 1845, 
actually defrauded them, and was rewarded by getting a sound whipping at the hands 
of the indignant emigrants. Reiersen, Veiviser for norske emigranter til de forenede 
nordamerikanske stater og Texas, xxvi. This charge is made much of in Nelson, 
History of the Scandinavians in the United States, 126-134k. It is carefully omitted in 
Holand’s eulogy of Peerson in Symra, 2: 93-112. It conflicts with the invariable testi 


monies to Peerson’s honesty and philanthropic purposes which Nilssen gathered when 
he visited old pioneers on a quest for historical materials in 1868. Nilssen, ‘‘ De 
skandinaviske setlementer i Amerika,’’ in Billed-magazin, volumes 1 and 2. The ex- 
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by an old-country economie status which limited their oppor- 
tunities and circumscribed their lives, to find a sphere of labor 
in the United States in which they might achieve happiness and 
prosperity. Never content to remain in one place and win the 
ordinary rewards of patient work, Cleng Peerson traveled back 
and forth across the Atlantic, and trudged from frontier to 
frontier, always searching for desirable lands, and leading to 
these lands groups of settlers who possessed the qualities which 
he lacked, who founded settlements, who built homes, and con- 

quering the wilderness to which they came, achieved that pros- 
perity which was the lodestar that had drawn them to the west. 
Professor Svein Nilssen, who published in 1869 and 1870 the 
results of numerous interviews and extensive researches in the 
old settlements, declares without qualification that Cleng Peer- 
son exercised a greater influence upon the early Norwegian im- 
migration and settlement than any other man.’” He asks what 
would have been the course of events had there been no Cleng 
Peerson. Certainly the Norwegians would have come to the 
United States and to the west had there been no Cleng Peerson 
to lead the way. Such a hypothesis, however, can not diminish 
the historical importance of the actual leader. 

Cleng Peerson was the pathfinder for the first group emigra- 
tion from Norway to the United States. He was the leader of 
the vanguard of the great Norwegian migration to the American 
west. His incessant travels, his reports of conditions, and his 
personal influence affected the course and gave impetus to the 
progress of the whole movement in the first twenty-five years 
of it: history. He may with truth be called the trail-blazer of 
planation of the charge is simple. Himself an immigrant of 1843, Langeland, not 
aware of any charge made against Peerson in this connection, states that the party 
fell into the clutches of a forwarding company in New York. He specifically states 
that Peerson was the only one of the growp who warned the emigrants that they should 
have nothing to do with this company, and that if they did they would be cheated. 
Langeland, Nordmendene i Amerika, 59. 

106 ‘* Despite his faults and shortcomings, Cleng Peerson was certainly the right 
man to head the movement. Unsteady though he was, none could deny him honor and 
uprightness. He was good hearted and always prepared to help others. ‘ 
Though he was extremely poor personally, yet none succeeded better than he in allevi- 
ating the needs of others, doing this by securing the intercession of others. He was al- 
ways a faithful friend of the needy and suffering.’’ His goal was ‘‘to work with all 


his power for the temporal happiness of his fellow-beings.’’ Nilssen, ‘‘De skan- 
dinaviske setlementer i Amerika,’’ in Billed-magazin, 1: 103-104. 
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the earlier Norwegian immigration. To unravel the meshes of 
legend entwined about his curious personality is difficult. This 
fact must not, however, be allowed to obseure the historic value 
of his work with respect to the establishment of the Norwegian 
element upon American soil. 

Turopore C. BLecen 


HaMLuINE UNIVERSITY 
Str. Paut, Minnesota 


THE NEW NORTHWEST 


We have long been accustomed to refer to the old Northwest, 
the region about the upper Great lakes, as the early frontier in 
American history. That territory has always been, in the eyes 
of historians, the classic land of pioneer adventure and In- 
dian romance. It was the first land occupied and conquered by 
the great Ojibway confederation in its westward expansion from 
the sea. It was the scene of the heroic exploits of the early mis- 
sionary explorers, of Du Luth’s wanderings, and of La Salle’s 
imperial venture. Over the conflict of claims in a portion of this 
Northwest the French and the English fought out the right of 
possession of the entire continent. Here Pontiae and his con- 
federates made their last stand against the conquerors of the 
French in what was undoubtedly the greatest Indian war against 
the whites, as far as numbers were concerned, that was ever wit- 
nessed. In the early years of American history this region was, 
therefore, fairly well known to white men, and what went on 
there has been recorded with a considerable degree of minute- 
ness and accuracy. 

But at the outer verge of this historic area lies another region, 
ten times its size, or as large as the United States without Alas- 
ka. This region the writer has chosen to call the new Northwest, 
partly because it is just tentatively coming into the fringe of 
recognition by historians and geographers and partly because it 
belongs both to Canada and to the United States. It extends 
from the Arctic ocean southward to the mouth of the Missouri 
river and from Hudson bay and Lake Superior west to the 
Rocky mountains. Within its limits are four great river valleys— 
the Mackenzie, the Churchill, the Saskatchewan, and the Red 
— aggregating a total length of considerably over 7,000 miles. 
In addition to this there is a lake area of over 75,000 square 
miles, which compares well with the area of the Great lakes, 
which is 95,000 square miles. The climate is one of extremes 
slightly modified by warm Pacifie winds. It is a geographical 
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unit, being an extensive sloping plain somewhat altered by ice 
action and erosion; its only counterpart is the Russo-Siberian 
plain that unites Europe and Asia. Here lies the true north- 
west of the continent, and, formidable because of its size and 
inaccessibility, it remained for nearly two centuries after the 
discovery of America all unknown and unexplored, a potential 
empire beyond the uttermost bounds of civilization. 

The animal life of this region was well-nigh as uniform as its 
geography. From the south came the annual migration of the 
buffalo, covering the prairie stretches with passing herds total- 
ing millions, reaching their northern limit at the Great Slave 
lake. A corresponding movement southward of the great cari- 
bou herds of the frozen tundras gave to this immense area a 
food supply as unvarying and persistent as the seasons them- 
selves. The other big game, like the elk, moose, deer, and ante- 
lope, filled up the gaps and added variety to the otherwise monot- 
onous procession of wild animals available for food and other 
uses. Of equal importance, as furnishing the wealth to tempt 
the hunter and the trader, were the countless fur-bearing ani- 
mals of the region, the beaver easily leading in number and in 
value. 

Two great Indian groups fought for the supremacy of various 
portions of this area. The Ojibway met and vanquished the 
Dakota on the shores of Lake Superior and drove them west 
beyond the Red river and south of Devils lake in North Dakota. 
This conflict lasted for over two centuries, and was the most ex- 
tensive and important purely Indian war recorded in our 
annals. 

Each of these groups fought in a manner characteristic of 
their training and traditions. The Dakota, or, as they are more 
commonly called, the Sioux, were skilled in prairie craft and 
knew the trails over the trackless plains, the springs and lakes, 
the vegetable and animal food. They knew, too, how to cover 
their trail by means of prairie fire, and how to drive their ene- 
mies out or destroy them by the same means. Little skilled in 
woodcraft, they were easily driven out of the wooded lake re- 
gion of Minnesota and across the Red river. Here, however, 
they rallied, and in turn drove back their opponents from the 
wind-swept plains of which they had the mastery. The Ojibway 


. 
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had always oceupied a timbered area, well supplied with lakes; 
with wooderaft and water craft they were familiar; they were 
expert canoemen, skilled in fishing and trapping. In war they 
were famous for cleverly laid ambushes, and on the water they 
easily vanquished their foes; besides this, they first had guns 
from the French. The Dakota could not hold them back, there- 
fore, so long as they were fighting in the forest tangles they knew 
so well. The Ojibway developed early various community arts, 
cloth-making, mat-weaving, and canoe-making; they had pottery, 
they carved the bone pieces for their games of chance with no 
little skill, and their literature was rich and varied. Their 
Metawin ceremony was more elaborately worked out than any- 
thing to which the Dakota had attained. When, however, the 
Dakota were expelled from the plains region about Turtle 
mountains, the Ojibway, who occupied this wooded fortress that 
dominated the adjoining prairies, began to lose their knowledge 
of the ancient wooderaft and village arts of their forefathers, 
and to take on the lower civilization of the buffalo-hunting 
plainsmen. But the entrance of the whites put an end to any 
further independent Indian development in this new Northwest. 

Three historic fur-trade routes tapped the wealth of this 
region: the Montreal or French route by way of the Great lakes 
and Rainy river; the English or the Hudson bay, Nelson, and 
Red river route; and last of all, the New Orleans and St. Louis 
route by way of the Mississippi and Missouri rivers on the 
road used first by the French and later by the Spanish fur- 
traders. 

The first white nation to penetrate this new Northwest was 
the French. Champlain’s killing the two chiefs of the Five na- 
tions in a chance Indian skirmish was not an accident that de- 
termined the course of the future French policy toward the 
Indians. The historians to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
French rejected a promising Iroquois alliance in favor of the 
confederated Ojibway. They knew, after a careful review of 
the situation, that while the Iroquois might some day conquer 
the whole northwest, especially by means of French aid, this 
would ruin the fur trade for generations and would engender 
strife and bitterness which would always be a bar to trade. On 
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the other hand, it seemed certain if they gave their aid to the 
Ojibway confederation in their conflict with the Iroquois, espe- 
cially in view of the extensive territories held by this confedera- 
tion and of the great number of their allies, that, so long as 
they treated the Indians fairly, they would be secure in their 
fur-trade operations in a territory that stretched away to the 
west and northwest beyond the farthest bounds of exploration. 

With so propitious a beginning the French fur-trade opera- 
tions were, from the first, extraordinarily successful and were 
extended over a continually widening area of exploitation, and 
the relations between the French and the Indians, outside the re- 
stricted region of the Five nations, remained relatively cordial 
up to the end of the French occupation of America. 

The earliest explorer to break out of the conventional bounds 
of the old Northwest was Radisson. He had, prior to his north- 
ern explorations, gone far south of the Great lakes and had 
reached a great river, ‘‘rolling, majestic, profound,’’ probably 
the Mississippi, but possibly the Ohio. In 1662 he opened a new 
era in American history by discovering and exploring the south- 
ern coasts of Hudson bay (though this is disputed by many) and 
by urging at the court of Louis XIV the organization of a royal 
company to open up the unlimited resources of this new fur- 
bearing land. After failing here, he went to England and laid 
the matter before King Charles II and his subjects. The enemies 
of Radisson have made much of this very natural action of his, 
holding him guilty of disloyalty to his king and country. But 
it must be remembered that Charles II, previous to his restora- 
tion in 1660, had been the honored guest at the French court and 
that he thought it not beneath his dignity to receive money 
regularly from his French brother-in-royalty, Louis XIV, to 
render it unnecessary to summon so often that fractious par- 
liament which insisted on an anti-French policy. Radisson was, 
therefore, no more a traitor than the English king himself, when 
he took part in the organization of the historic Hudson’s Bay 
company. It is not yet susceptible of proof, but there is good 
circumstantial evidence to show that the location of the York 
factory at the mouth of Nelson river was no mere lucky acci- 
dent, but that the site was already known to Radisson, who 
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passed it on to the new company at the time when he fully ex- 
pected to receive regular employment and stock holdings in the 
new venture. 

Radisson looms large on the far-off horizon of the early North- 
west history; and the undreamed-of possibilities of the Hud- 
son’s Bay company, realized in the later centuries, fully justify 
giving him a high place among those men of heroic mold who 
wrought so mightily in the days when the continent was young. 

Hardly a generation had passed before the wisdom of seizing 
the unequaled trade advantages of Hudson bay became apparent 
to all. In the negotiations for the treaty of Utrecht in 1713 the 
English demanded and received as their own not merely all posts 
on Hudson bay, but all the territory drained by the waters flow- 
ing into this bay, as well. Thus at one stroke a vast territory of 
greater potentiality than any yet held by the French was trans 
ferred to their rivals. It is often stated by historians that in the 
eighteenth century the French claims and settlements in America 
so completely overlapped and inclosed the small area held by the 
English that the latter were in danger of being driven into the 
sea. It would be far nearer the actual facts to state that, title 
to the remote northwest having passed to the English, further 
legal extension of French fur-trade interests in that direction 
was completely barred as far southward as the sources of the 
Red river. And from the villages of the Five nations in New 
York and from the hardy populations of the entire Appalachian 
area a growing English competition was bringing vigorous pres- 
sure to bear upon the dwindling fur-trade monopoly of the 
French in the Great lakes region itself. Furthermore, into the 
lower portion of the Mississippi valley the English of the Caro- 
linas were constantly pushing their trade; and here also there 
was danger of Spanish attack from Florida, Mexico, and the 
growing southwest frontier post of Santa Fe. By the time of the 
treaty of Utrecht, certainly, the future clearly belonged to the 
English, both because of the extent of territory actually held by 
treaty and by settlement, and because of their proved ability to 
foster and utilize European emigration in the development of 
the natural resources of the region which had fallen into their 
hands. This larger strategy of fur-trade competition by whicl 
the French were not only outdistanced but also eut off from 
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future sources of traffic is proof that, by the beginning of the 
eighteenth century at least, the English had begun to compre- 
hend the importance of this greater Northwest and to occupy 
thus early its points of vantage. 

One Frenchman, at least, foresaw the impending danger of 
English supremacy and made a well-planned, though unsue- 
cessful, attempt to preserve French power. In 1728, while sta- 
tioned at Lake Nipigon, north of Lake Superior, Verendrye 
heard of a wonderful tribe of white Indians living on a west- 
ward-flowing river. On the pretext that he might check the Hud- 
son’s Bay company he obtained permission from the loeal au- 
thorities to establish trading posts northwest of the Great 
lakes. He was successful after six years of arduous toil in estab- 
lishing a line of posts from Grand Portage on Lake Superior to 
the present site of the city of Winnipeg, where he built Fort La 
Rouge. In 1738 he reached his farthest point west on the Assini- 
boine river, and built Fort La Reine (Portage La Prairie) ; from 
this fort he struck off southwest and discovered a village of the 
Hidatsa, whom he ealled the ‘‘ Mantannes.’’ From here he sent 
forward a day’s journey his son, who discovered a westward- 
flowing river, which the elder Verendrye called the ‘‘Mon- 
tanne.’’ He tells us in his journal that he intended to return and 
explore this river to the Pacific ocean — for to him there were no 
Rocky mountains barring the way, and he was sure that he 
had discovered the road to India and China. His two sons fol- 
lowed up this initial exploration; after crossing the Missouri 
river at the mouth of the Little Knife in North Dakota, they ex- 
plored westward to the mountains, and then returned to Fort 
La Reine. Still later other forts were established and trade was 
opened along the Saskatchewan to the foot of the Rockies. 

Verendrye was a true empire-builder and he understood fron- 
tier tactics in the large as few men have. His splendid talents 
and his unfailing devotion to his purpose served to hold in 
check the malevolence of his numerous and influential enemies. 
That he failed may be ascribed to the supineness of the home 
government and to the timid conservatism and the narrow- 
minded complacency of the local French authorities. His im- 
perial plan, though barely sketched out on the map of the greater 
Northwest, first seriously threatened English supremacy in 
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North America. He all but anticipated Alexander Mackenzie’s 
discoveries and came dangerously near forestalling the Lewis 
and Clark expedition across country to the Columbia river and 
the north Pacific coast, to say nothing of the voyages of Simon 
Fraser and Alexander Henry, Jr., and their fellow explorers. 
Moreover, his scheme involved the policy of extending the 
French-Ojibway alliance to include the great Dakota confed- 
eracy of the trans-Mississippi country, with all its dependent 
tribes. It went still farther in its scope and threatened in 
Texas, if not in Florida, the opening of the entire Mississippi 
ralley (La Salle’s old plan) to a trade centering at New Orleans. 
With the Hudson’s Bay company cut off from expansion and 
driven back upon the barren shores of the bay, and the French 
possessions filling a considerable part of the middle west, with 
an outlet to the Pacifie trade, the English would be threatened, 
indeed. The Verendryes, father and sons, accomplished won- 
ders with the meager support accorded them, but during the 
last years of the undertaking, when government aid would have 
been decisive, the French were frittering away their national re- 
sources in a profitless struggle to assist Frederick the Great in 
despoiling Austria. Broken in health, burdened by debt, yet 
fighting against overwhelming odds to the very last, Verendrye 
died in 1749 and his grand enterprise passed away with him who 
had given it birth, and who had for so many years championed 
it single handed and alone. 

The collapse of the French power in 1763 did not materially 
change the nature of the fur-trade advance. The menace of the 
trans-Allegheny settlement, which became a reality after 1783, 
marked the Great lakes fur trade for speedy extinction. Soon 
along the line of Verendrye’s abandoned posts English free 
traders invaded the territory of the chartered Hudson’s Bay 
company and began to reap a harvest of untold wealth in this 
virgin fur-bearing land. The immense profits that were gathered 
in a single season and the heavy cost of outfitting for traffic in 
such remote regions led to the organization of these free 
traders into the Northwest company in 1784, with headquarters 
at Montreal, Verendrye’s old starting point. Ten years later 
this company broke into two, the new organization becoming the 
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X. Y. company in 1794, both companies competitors of the Hud- 
son’s Bay company. 

But these two groups of fur-traders did not long remain apart ; 
the advantage of union and the losses of competition soon led 
the principal investors to coalesce in 1804. Thanks to the work 
of Alexander Mackenzie, who had already explored the interior 
of the great plain to the Arctic ocean and had crossed the 
Rockies to the Pacific, the area open to lucrative fur operations 
was enormously extended. The reorganized Northwest com- 
pany was under the direction of able and experienced English 
and Seotch traders, who employed the best of the veteran 
French and half-breed voyageurs, canoemen, and hunters, 
trained under an earlier régime. In the long fur-trade duel that 
ensued, the younger company had the advantage of more acces- 
sible headquarters at Montreal which kept the business interests 
centered there in close touch with the actual field of operations. 
The Hudson’s Bay company, on the other hand, received its 
orders from dividend-hunting directors in far-off London, and 
there was very decided loss arising from diversity of opinions 
between the central head and those who carried out orders in 
the American wilderness. In a short time the Northwest com- 
pany had taken possession of this great middle empire for itself, 
and its rivals were even compelled to share with it that region 
to which they were entitled by charter. At every strategic 
point one or both of the rivals built forts and sought to obtain 
their annual quota of furs by every means, fair or foul. Thus 
this enormous wilderness was crossed and recrossed by a net- 
work of fur-trade routes, while trading posts were established 
at the more important fords and portages. This half century 
of fur-trade expansion and conflict, ending in 1821, is the true 
heroic age of the fur company. The bare roll of names recalls 
vividly the most remarkable of their achievements; James Fin- 
lev, the Frobishers, Alexander Henry, Samuel Hearne, Alexan- 
der Mackenzie, Simon MeTavish, David Thompson, Alexander 
Henry, Jr., Simon Fraser, and a host of others, as chief factors, 
surveyors, explorers, and Indian traders, accomplished the most 
difficult tasks. The length of their journeys, the natural ob- 
stacles they overcame, the privations they endured, the skill and 
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daring they displayed, the mere extent of the area laid tribute, 
the amount and value of the trade arising from their labors — 
all these distinguished their achievements from any others in 
our early history. There is something truly Homeric in their 
stubborn conflict with the mighty, barbaric powers of nature. 
In the savage and relentless struggles of these wilderness heroes 
with each other, there emerged those elemental forees in human 
nature in all their crude and pristine vigor, unchecked by law 
or convention. The story of their deeds is etched on the sur- 
face of this once-unpeopled waste, in their old trails and fords, 
in their ruined trading posts and their abandoned camps and un- 
used portages; and it forms a veritable frontier epic, which it 
is ours to preserve as a priceless record of how the men of those 
days dared and achieved. 

The unexpected entrance of Lord Selkirk into the conflict as 
chief shareholder in the badly crippled Hudson’s Bay company 
in the new role of colonizer, in spite of Alexander Mackenzie’s 
effort to oppose him, brings the long struggle to a sudden and 
dramatic close. Whatever may be thought of his motives or his 
methods, there can be no doubt of the deadly nature of the attack 
which Selkirk directed at his great rival. In 1811 he estab- 
lished a small colony at the grand forks of the Red and the As- 
siniboine rivers, where Winnipeg now stands. These colonists, 
ostensibly transplanted into this interior wilderness as farmers, 
actually arrived without agricultural implements or seeds and 
were for some years driven by necessity to draw most of their 
subsistence from buffalo-hunting. Nevertheless, it was not 
neglect nor poverty that left them thus unable to utilize the rich 
soil as a means of livelihood. They were abundantly supplied 
with muskets, bayonets, and even with some artillery, while 
their governor drilled them in the use of these weapons. This 
military establishment, for it was little else, was planted at the 
exact point of communication between the principal fur-trade 
territory of the Northwest company and its eastern market and 
outfitting points, and it completely dislocated communications 
and cut off the supply of pemmican for the western posts. On 
the part of the Hudson’s Bay company, therefore, it seemed to 
threaten active war and the extermination of that company’s 
rivals. The challenge was accepted by the Northwest company, 
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the partners of which urged in defense of their position that the 
monopoly claimed by their rivals was an infringement upon the 
rights of free Englishmen, like themselves, who were pursuing 
their lawful trade in a land open to all alike. Lord Selkirk’s 
grant and colony they held to be a deliberate attempt of an out- 
sider to rob them of the fruits of their labor by a mere legal 
device having its origin in England and wholly failing to take 
into account their rights as inhabitants and citizens of the land. 
As is usual in such eases the ensuing violence and destruction of 
property bore most heavily upon the unhappy colonists. As for 
the trading companies, the compromise and coalescence of 1821 
put an end to any further conflict. 

But Lord Selkirk builded better than he knew when, as a 
purely military move in the fur-trade war, he dropped this mere 
handful of untrained Highland Scotch into the middle of a 
prairie wilderness and left them to reconstruct their industrial 
lives in accordance with a new and strange environment. All 
unwittingly he had begun the agricultural conquest of the richest 
river valley in America, and time has proved abundantly the 
correctness of this initial experiment. Quite unexpectedly in the 
later history of the Selkirk colony there developed that antago- 
nism between the farmer and the fur-trader which portended the 
speedy elimination of the later as the dominant factor in the 
colony. In this respect this colony follows quite closely the line 
of evolution pursued by its English counterparts on the Atlantic 
seaboard. The transformation of the Selkirk colony from a 
state of entire dependence on an outside corporation for land 
allotments, markets, and local government, to a condition of self- 
dependence resembled the historic evolution of Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Pennsylvania, except in the somewhat longer time 
required by the latter to reach the various stages of growth. 
Less than a generation had passed before the Selkirk colonists 
had broken the Hudson’s Bay company’s monopoly of power 
and were far on their way toward industrial independence. The 
steps by which this result was reached followed each other in 
rapid succession. The ‘‘speeding-up process’’ was assisted by 
the presence of a shifting mass of discontented métis or half- 
breeds. This portion of the population, in turn, had for leaders 
a considerable number of retired employees, whose services had 
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been dispensed with upon the coalition of the companies and the 
termination of the active fur-trade war. These ex-factors and 
fur-traders chafed under the restraints imposed in the interests 
of the company and could always be counted on to do their part 
in bringing their former employers to terms. Another factor 
of considerable importance in hurrying to maturity this revolt 
of the Selkirk settlers against corporation monopoly was the 
presence of a population south of the international boundary 
line which was already in possession of those rights and privi- 
leges which they were struggling to obtain. The constant inter- 
course along the Red river cart trails between Fort Garry and 
St. Paul, Minnesota, and also such traffic as the river afforded 
had early familiarized the Selkirkers with the many practical ad- 
rantages of some form of representative government. Their 
petitions for redress of grievances and for removal of obstruc- 
tions to free trade, and their occasional outbursts of mob vio- 
lence, paralleled in a striking manner what had taken place in 
the Atlantie colonies during the previous century. 

The Spanish period of control of the lower portion of this 
region extends over a brief generation and has but little signifi- 
cance to the general historian. New Orleans and St. Louis be- 
came the trade centers for a considerable fur traffic extending 
up the Missouri valley to the Rocky mountains, while Santa Fe 
developed overland trade across the upper courses of the 
streams far to the northward. It was probably the faint echo 
of this Spanish trade advance, confused and distorted by dis- 
tance, that came to the ears of Verendrye at his far-off post on 
Lake Nipigon in 1728. The typical trader of this early period is 
Manuel Lisa, whose influence among the Missouri river tribes 
was utilized again and again by the United States government. 
Here, also, in a quiet backwater on the Missouri frontier lived 
that famous scout, hunter, and Indian fighter of Kentucky fame, 
Daniel Boone. 

The quiet of this northwestern frontier was rudely stirred 
when Napoleon projected his imperial dream of a French colo- 
nial empire, with the islands of the Carribean sea as its naval 
base and the western half of the Mississippi valley as its prin- 
cipal land mass. It will never be known how far Napoleon was 
committed to this scheme, for his instruments broke in his hands 
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and he was left powerless to execute his far-reaching designs. 
If Fulton’s invention of steam navigation had come somewhat 
earlier and Napoleon had once seized upon it with that marvel- 
ous power he possessed of visualizing the possibilities inherent 
in new situations and unlooked-for conditions, he might have 
been able, by matching steam-driven ships against the out-of- 
date English navy, to do more with his colonial project than to 
toss it into the wastebasket. The potential menace of French 
control west of the Mississippi river still lends to this whole 
question the very considerable interest that always attaches to 
the unknown. 

John Ledyard, a native of Connecticut and a member of Cap- 
tain Cook’s expedition in 1776-1779, seems to have been the first 
to propose a northwestern exploration through this region to 
the Pacific. After failing to secure aid in this country, he sought 
help in France and became a well-known character at the court 
of Louis XVI. In 1785, under the stimulus of a meeting with 
Jefferson at Paris, he procured passports from Catherine IT 
of Russia and began his journey overland to the Pacifie coast of 
North America. He had nearly reached Kamchatka when he 
was arrested as a spy and was forced to return. 

The purchase of Louisiana gave Jefferson an opportunity to 
utilize Ledyard’s old plan, and the Lewis and Clark expedition 
in 1804-1805 won in its race with a Northwest company expedi- 
tion for the Columbia river valley. The Hudson’s Bay com 
pany had been sending traders to the Indian villages on the Mis- 
souri river as far back as 1772, while its charter rights to the 
Red river valley gave it entrance to the upper Mississippi coun- 
try, an advantage of which it was not slow to make use. The 
Lewis and Clark expedition and the boundary treaty of 1818 
laid down the international line and severed the region at the 
south from its long and intimate commercial connections to the 
northward. After a brief experiment in government monopoly 
of fur trade, this plan was abandoned by the United States in 
1822 and the American Fur company took the place so long 
held by the English fur companies. The greater accessibility 
of the Mississippi valley, the rush of foreign immigration, and 
the constant pressure on the part of the southern slaveholding 
interest for territorial extension forced population considerably 
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faster into the southern portion of the region under considera- 
tion. The building of the great transcontinental railroad lines 
has completed the process of peopling the area and bringing 
it up to date. The old Northwest of the Great lakes long ago 
yielded up its leadership as a wheat-producing area and passed 
on to more advanced stages of industrial growth. The wheat- 
growers of Illinois and Wisconsin migrated to Minnesota and 
the Dakotas, and later their sons abandoned those fields for 
others in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. The new 
Northwest has likewise open before it an industrial future far 
transcending anything it has yet experienced. The population 
is for the most part homogeneous, largely north European, and 
the predominant language is English. The land-seeker and the 
capitalist cross and recross the boundary line, looking for in- 
vestment, without noticing the change of flags—in fact, being 
quite indifferent to it. The accident of national allegiance seems 
so far not to have prevented all its people from making full use 
of the wealth they hold in common, nor will this be in the future 
anything more than an imaginary bar to codperation in the at- 
tainment of mutual benefits and advantages. The resources of 
the region are varied as well as rich. First in rank stands the 
agricultural wealth of the land, just beginning to yield a fair 
return on investment. Next come the metals— silver, nickel, 
copper, and iron of the Laurentian belt of the Hudson bay drain- 
age basin; the richness of these deposits may be gauged by their 
value in the Lake Superior range. The coal, natural gas, and 
oil areas of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, North Dakota, 
Montana, and Wyoming have an extent considerably over 100,000 
square miles. In the state of North Dakota alone the amount 
of lignite has recently been estimated by the federal government 
experts at 987,000,000,000 tons, or enough to last the entire na- 
tion at present rates of consumption over one thousand years. 
The cement and clay beds are also of unusually fine quality in 
that state and are of an extent sufficient to make them important 
in the future. The flax straw produced on this soil yields a fiber 
equal to that used in the manufacture of Irish linen and it is 
therefore one of the industrial assets of the future. 

Four sources of manufacturing power exist in the new North- 
west. The first, natural gas, is so far a factor of uncertain value. 
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The water power is abundant and easy of utilization; its value is 
extremely variable over the whole area. The third source, wind 
power, depends for its utilization upon the perfecting of Edi- 
son’s new electric storage battery, but experiments indicate that 
this power will ultimately be added to the others already avail- 
able. Reference has already been made to the extensive de- 
posits of lignite. By a recently perfected briquetting process, 
fuel has been produced from this lignite practically equal to an- 
thracite, while in its manufacture a very valuable and abundant 
by-product is yielded in the form of gas, which can be further 
utilized for light, heat, and the production of electric power. 
With world markets this region is well supplied in the cities of 
Duluth, Winnipeg, Minneapolis, St. Paul, and St. Louis, num- 
bering a total population of over one and one-quarter millions. 
The recent completion of the Panama canal has given new value 
to these unworked resources. Deep waterway projects, once re- 
garded as visionary, are at last assuming reality. The Rocky 
mountain barrier, which has so effectually shut out from the Pa- 
cific trade the bulky products of the farm and the mine, will 
shortly lose its power to interrupt traffic in this direction. The 
Great lakes deep waterway project, as well as that proposed to 
connect the upper waters of the Mississippi and the Red river, 
will undoubtedly furnish in the future an outlet amply sufficient 
for all surplus of raw materials or manufactured articles. The 
economic dependence of the entire Caribbean region upon the 
exports of this region, as well as the growth of the trade in other 
parts of Central and South America on the Pacific, assures a 
practically unlimited market in the future. Thus the new North- 
west is destined to play an increasingly important role in the in- 
dustrial advance which lies before it in the not far distant fu- 
ture. 

But the mere recital of material transformations and growth 
in the wealth and population is far from revealing the full signifi- 
cance of this Northwest; its full rounded history is yet unwrit- 
ten. There has been, indeed, too little attention paid by all his- 
torians to the continental aspects of American history. Parkman, 
among them all, sensed this phase of our history, but he has had 
no imitators. If the story of the great interior of North Amer- 
ica means anything, it points to a new conception of American 
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history and an interpretation of events from an altogether dif- 
ferent viewpoint. We have all had a surfeit of sectional his- 
tory, our students are trained, apparently, to do this kind of 
work and to create an appreciation for it, and the supply must 
of necessity keep pace with the demand. The southerners, very 
properly, refuse to accept the New England versions of their 
history, and insist upon being supplied by their own authors 
from Louisiana, South Carolina, or Texas. A history of Can- 
ada written in British Columbia would hardly correspond with 
one produced at Quebec. The Mexican version of that country’s 
diplomatic and other differences with the United States will 
necessarily read differently from the account emanating from 
Washington, D.C. The great middle west holds a position of’ 
such advantage that it can receive and fuse all the divergent 
points of view that reach it from every quarter. Certain inter- 
national experiences through which this Northwest has passed 
have given the population of its wide plains a perspective and 
- a community interest altogether unique. The problems of trans- 
continental transportation and of great European immigrations, 
the similarity on a huge seale of the soil and crops, the signifi- 
cance of the Panama canal and of the great tributary waterways 
—all these have helped this region to achieve a continental self- 
consciousness quite unlike anything observed elsewhere. 

In this respect the relations existing between the populations 
of these adjoining provinces and states differ from anything to 
be found across the water. In Europe a state of tension exists, 
resulting from centuries of conflict and rivalry, all of which has 
cost and still costs every civilized European state more than it 
ean afford to pay. The people now living in this portion of 
America, by a most singular good fortune, have never shed each 
other’s blood and, so far as the writer can now recall, have 
never desired to do so. Before the white man came, our common 
buffalo herds roved from the Great Slave lake to Texas, supply- 
ing the widely diverse tribes with abundant sustenance. Later 
the roving métis and trading population of the Red river valley 
lived indifferently on the land of either nation, hunting buffalo 
and trapping beaver wherever they could be found. The com- 
mon Indian problem has been met and solved differently on op- 
posite sides of the line. In the United States there has been a 
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long series of outbreaks with all the sickening details of mas- 
sacre and devastation ; in Canada there has been, on the contrary, 
not a trace of this. Of the present Indian policy now in vogue 
in the United States it can only be said that it is probably the 
most unjustifiable and shameless graft. No excuses can be of- 
fered, especially in view of the most humane and statesmanly 
treatment accorded the Indians on the other side of the bound- 
ary. With this background of amity and good feeling on the 
part of those responsible for the future well-being of the popu- 
lation of the new Northwest, humanity and society at large have 
much to look forward to when its people set themselves the task 
of advancing the standards of national life in all the great de- 
partments of civic usefulness. Without the heavy burdens im- 
posed by mutual suspicion of each other, with few, if any, of the 
handicaps of vicious traditions or of past mistakes, they are 
the most favored children of fortune anywhere on the globe. 
Their contribution to the sum total of the well-being of the race 
must, therefore, be correspondingly large. 

Cambridge and Oxford for England, and Harvard, Yale, Co- 
lumbia, and Princeton for the United States have in the past 
put their stamps on the public men who were responsible for the 
smooth running of the governmental machine. The provincial 
and the state universities for the north and the south of this 
continental empire of which the new Northwest is a part will 
train the men who are in the future to administer its public 
service, giving them not merely knowledge of mining, agricul- 
ture, forestry, and industrial physics and chemistry, but instil- 
ling in their hearts that bigger and broader conception of hu- 
manity and seeking to cultivate and strengthen the intimate ties 
of community responsibility and service that link the population 
on both sides of the boundary into common brotherhood. Then 
and not till then may we look for those higher and finer products 
of the heart and the brain, the new literature of poetry, drama, 
and prose, the music and painting, the seulpture and architee- 
ture, altogether worthy of the magnificent land in which it is 
yet to be produced, and of the men and women whose sacrifices 
and aspirations it will seek to record. 

O. G. Lissy 
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THE BUFFALO RANGE OF THE NORTHWEST 


From the time when the first white men ventured across the 
Mississippi and pushed on out into the vast reaches of prairies 
beyond, no conception of the westhas been complete without the 
buffalo or bison.’ His shaggy, awkward hulk served as a pic- 
turesque companion for the Indian in all sketches of the plains. 
The buffalo, however, was more than a bit of local color which 
the artist loved to depict or which merely gave the western 
plains their peculiar flavor. By the miners and the trappers 
the fresh or cured meat of the buffalo was considered a gift of 
providence, and often it was actually a life preserver. But to 
the plains Indians from the Rockies to the Mississippi the buf- 
falo meant life itself. They might occasionally kill an elusive 
antelope, but the bison was their main source of food and shelter. 
The old plainsmen early argued that as long as the buffalo 
roamed the prairies the Indian would remain migratory and in- 
dependent, and would therefore be a continuous source of 
danger to the encroaching settlers.’ 

The plains of the upper Missouri, though often more rugged, 
are similar to those farther south and east. From the Black 
hills of South Dakota they sweep in a monotonous roll to the 
Rockies. Sometimes they are drifting sand dunes, now jagged 
rocks, again pine-covered ridges, and still again barren and 
stony buttes in chains or standing solitary overlooking the limit- 


1The word ‘‘buffalo’’ is technically incorrect, but common usage has made the 
term so general that it will be used in this article as synonymous with the word 
**bison.’’ 

2It is not the purpose of this paper to give a general account of the buffalo coun- 
try of the west. The bison had been found in the eastern United States from near 
the seaboard to the Mississippi, and from near the gulf to central New York. In 
the west they roamed as far as the Cascades, south into Mexico, and north to the 
Great Slave lake. They were not found in great numbers west of the Rockies, how- 
ever. See William T. Hornaday, ‘‘The extermination of the American bison, with 
a sketch of its discovery and life history,’’ in Board of regents of the Smithsonian 


institution, Annual report, 1887 (Washington, 1889), part 2, pp. 369-548. Opposite 
page 548 is a large folding map in colors illustrating the buffalo country of the 
United States and giving various other data. 
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less waves of sagebrush and bunch grass waste. Ranges of hills 
and later real mountains break upon the plains till the main 
chain of the Rockies is reached. Such was the buffalo land of 
the northwest. 

The bison fed on the almost bare dunes or on the rank grass 
which then covered much of these prairies. The great Missouri 
and its branches —the Canon Ball, the Little Missouri, the Yel- 
lowstone, the Milk, the Musselshell, the Marias, et cetera —fur- 
nished them with a permanent water supply. When in summer 
the smaller prairie streams dried up, the buffalo still found 
pools of water in the creek beds. Buffalo ‘‘wallows,’’ or mud- 
holes, in which they disported themselves can be found through- 
out the west. 

The first travelers to describe the buffalo country of the upper 
Missouri were Lewis and Clark. They wrote in minute detail 
of all the natural resources, but especially of the game. The 
buffalo engaged much of their attention. In their account of the 
Missouri, Lewis and Clark recorded in their journals that 
they saw fewer and fewer bison after passing the mouth of the 
Musselshell, and almost none after entering the mountains. On 
May 17, 1805, when some hundred and twenty miles above the 
mouth of the Milk, Lewis wrote that the buffalo were ‘‘not so 
abundant as they were some days past.’’* But they continued 
to observe them and occasionally shot a few. The last one the 
party killed was found on July 16, about twenty-five miles above 
Smith river, or some fifty miles above the great falls of the 
Missouri, well within the foothills of the Rockies.t| Three days 
later Lewis wrote, ‘‘We have seen no buffalo since we entered 
the mountains.’’® But at times the bison must have wandered 
beyond the three forks of the Missouri, as on the upper waters 
of the Jefferson they found buffalo bones and chips of old date.° 

On their return the explorers separated, Lewis returning by 
the route of the Missouri proper, thus following their outward 
journey, while Clark went more to the south via the Yellowstone. 
The two parties met at the mouth of the Yellowstone, near 


3 Original journals of the Lewis and Clark expedition, 1804-1806, edited by Reu- 
ben G. Thwaites (New York, 1904-1905), 2: 41. 

Ibid., 2: 235. 

5 Ibid., 2: 249. 

6 Ibid., 2: 300. 
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where Fort Union, on the Montana—North Dakota border, was 
later built. Far up in the mountains in what is now Beaver- 
head connty, Montana, Clark saw near Ross’s Hole old buffalo 
paths and heads.’ At last on July 20, 1806, Clark says, after 
reaching a point east of the present city of Livingston, Montana, 
‘‘we appear to be in the beginning of the buffalow Country.’’* 
The Rocky mountains were roughly, then, the limits of the buf- 
falo range. 

The number of bison in the northwest before the permanent 
white settlers arrived seems to have been fabulous. Speaking 
of the country held by the great Blackfeet tribes —the Black- 
feet proper, the Piegan, the Gros Ventres, the Bloods, et cetera 
—of eastern Montana and adjacent regions, General Isaac I. 
Stevens, governor of the old Washington territory, wrote in 
1854 that these tribes ‘‘lived almost exclusively on the buffalo.’’ 
He figured that the Blackfeet numbered about 10,000. They 
secured some 20,000 buffalo robes annually for trade and used 
about the same number to repair their lodges. Stevens consid- 
ered that a total of 150,060 buffalo above the age of three years 
were killed by the Blackfeet yearly. To keep up the supply he 
thought there must be about a million and a half bison in the 
Blackfoot country. ‘‘Yet,’’ wrote the governor, ‘‘on a large 
portion of this region the grass is hardly touched from one 
year’s end to the other.’’® 

The number of buffalo that roamed over western Dakota, 
northern Wyoming, eastern Montana, and the region on up 
through Alberta and Saskatchewan is really staggering to the 
imagination. Those who know nothing of the matter at first 
hand ean only with difficulty comprehend the facts as given us 
by contemporaries. But so many travelers tell the story, and 
they seem so consistent in telling it, that one must be convinced. 
When Clark moved down the Yellowstone he observed near the 
mouth of the Big Horn, some distance west of the present city of 
Billings, Montana, ‘‘emence herds of Buffalow about our [camp | 
as it is now running [breeding] time . . . the bulls keep up 
such a grunting nois . . . that we are compelled to scear 


7 Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark expedition (Thwaites, ed.), 5: 249. 
8 Ibid., 5: 279. 


® Hazard Stevens, The life of Isaac Ingalls Stevens (New York, 1901), 2: 105. 
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them away before we can sleep. When just above Mandan, 
near the present city of Bismarck, North Dakota, he again wrote, 
‘‘T ascended to the high country and from an eminance | had a 
view of the plains for a great distance. . . . I hada view of 
a greater number of buffalow than I had ever seen before at 
one time. I must have seen near 20,000 of those animals on this 
plain.’’” 

‘‘We left Fort Benton with a large train of oxen . . .”’ 
wrote a pioneer of 1867. ‘‘From the time we pulled up from the 
Marias until we located, we were never out of sight of hundreds 
of thousands, and I believe millions of buffalo.’’ This writer 
states also that time and again they had to frighten the herds 
away so that the teams could advance.’* ‘‘Seated on a ; 
hill, between Big Muddy and Poplar Rivers’ . . as far 
as a powerful field glass could extend the view, from your feet 
to the distant horizon, was one sea of these shaggy wild eat- 
tle,’ wrote Major Martin Maginnis in his diary of 1866. ‘* For 
several days,’’ continued Maginnis, ‘‘we traveled through them 
and could see no apparent limit to their numbers, columns 
passed as on the march, whose trampling and bellowing seemed 
more like the roar of an angry ocean than the sound of moving 
herds.’’ He writes also that members of his party killed great 
numbers and that they were forced to drive the buffalo from the 
vamp at night to keep them from ‘‘fraternalizing’’ with the 
oxen.** 

i 10 Original journals of the Lewis and Clark expedition (Thwaites, ed.), 5: 294. 

11 [bid., 5: 364. 

12 Story as told by Colonel 8. C. Ashby, dictated to A. J. Noyes (19 typewritten 
pages, in the Montana historical library, Helena), 10-11. Another traveler of the 
sixties, Ben Malben, tells a similar story of parting the buffalo herds to permit the 
wagons to pass. Malben says that the members of his party, when just west of Fort 
Union in 1865, were forced to fire their rifles and wave blankets to make it possible 
for the caravan to proceed. The story of Ben Malben, as dictated to A. J. Noyes 
(7 typewritten pages, in the Montana historical library), 3. 

13 These streams enter the Missouri just above the mouth of the Yellowstone. 

14 Manuscript diary of Major Martin Maginnis (58 pages, pages 1 and 2 missing, 
in the Montana historical library), 27-28. This diary describes a trip from Minne- 
sota to Fort Union in 1866. Major Maginnis represented Montana territory in econ- 
gress from 1873 to 1885. ‘‘The writer,’’ says Topping, ‘‘has often seen miles of 


prairie dotted black with them [buffalo] and behind them . . . a strip of coun- 
try miles in width would be seamed with their trails and cut up by their hoofs.’’ 
E. 8. Topping, The chronicles of the Yellowstone expedition . . . and the Sioux 


war of 1866-7 . . . (St. Paul, 1883), 237. ‘‘ Without exaggeration,’’ says an- 
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Long after the whites had settled the mining gulches of the 
west, the buffalo covered the line of the overland trail between 
Minnesota and the upper Missouri. David Hilger states that 
when in 1867 he drove a ‘‘bull train’’ over this route, which was 
approximately followed later by the Great Northern railway, 
his party encountered ‘‘thousands upon thousands”’ of bison. 
At times herds advanced upon the ox train and threatened 
to stampede it. A few courageous bulls jumped between the 
yokes of oxen and the party feared they would be carried away 
at any minute and crushed." 

In 1870 Peter Koch, another pioneer of the northwest, traveled 
with a party from the Musselshell river to the Milk. ‘‘For a 
distance of forty miles,’’ said he, ‘*. . . I do not think we 
were ever out of rifle shot of buffalo.’’ Koch states also that 
they rode along a ridge and below them were herd after herd 
as far as the eye could see, the bison barely moving aside for 
them to pass. Three days later when they returned along the 
same trail not a buffalo was in sight save two or three old bulls, 
and the grass was ‘‘eut as close as if fed over by sheep.’’ He 
observes further that while they were living on the Musselshell 
that winter it was no ‘‘uncommon thing to shoot bulls from the 
doors of our cabins.’’** 

A good idea of the abundance of buffalo on the upper waters 
of the Missouri was given the writer by Granville Stuart, one of 
the party of three who discovered gold in the northwest in 1858. 
‘*In 1866 I went back to St. Louis by way of Colorado and the 
plains,’’ said Mr. Stuart, ‘‘and returned by steamer up the Mis- 
souri. At one place the boat was forced to stop an hour and at 
another point an hour and a half for the buffalo to cross the 
river. Both above and below us the stream was covered with 
buffalo for half a mile.’’, When near Fort Berthold, a post on 
the Missouri between Mandan and Fort Union in the western 
other pioneer, speaking of his trip from Sun river down the Missouri to Fort Benton 
in 1866, ‘‘there were a quarter of a million buffaloes in sight, the main herd cov- 
ered eight miles by three miles, and they were so numerous that they ate every spear 


of grass as they went.’’ Robert Vaughn, Then and now; or thirty-siz years in the 


Rockies. Personal reminiscences of some of the first pioneers of the state of Mon- 
tana (Minneapolis, 1900), 124. 


15 David Hilger, ‘‘ Overland trail,’’ in Contributions to the Historical society of 
Montana, 7: 263. 


16 Peter Koch, ‘‘ Life on the Musselshell in 1869 and 1870,’’ ibid., 2: 302. 
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part of the present state of North Dakota, an early traveler 
wrote in his diary, ‘‘In the meantime had a good deal of excite- 
ment shooting buffalo which were swimming the river in large 
numbers where the boat lay.’’*’ Many other pioneers have left 
records of the great number of buffalo encountered by the river 
boats." But not all narrators met with great herds of 
bison. Some were disappointed in seeing few or no buffalo 
whatever while coming up the Missouri.’® This failure to see 


17 Diary of James Henry Morley in Montana, 1862-1865 (228 typewritten pages, 
in the Montana historical library), 7. Some of these buffalo stories seem to be 
exaggerated. A writer declares that while Captain Marsh was going down the Mis- 
souri in the steamer Stockdale in 1866 the boat ran into an enormous herd near the 
mouth of the Yellowstone, the buffalo being so thick in the river that they were 
caught in the wheels and broke some of the buckets. ‘‘Several hours elapsed be- 
fore the Stockdale was able to break through the mighty herds and resume het 
journey, and they were still crossing when at last they passed beyond view.’’ 
Joseph M. Hanson, The conquest of the Missouri; being the story of the life and ea 
ploits of Captain Grant Marsh (Chicago, 1909), 96-98. 

18 Mrs. Mary Butler of Butte, Montana, told the writer the following story: ‘‘In 
1867 I came from St. Louis to Montana by boat. At the mouth of the Milk the 
boat was forced to delay to allow the buffalo to pass, and the next day another 
enormous herd stopped us.’’ A similar account was given the writer by Mr. W. P. 
Hoopes of Missoula, Montana. Another pioneer, who came up the Missouri in 1863, 
saw his first buffalo near Fort Berthold. He records that the number of bison in- 
creased as the boat ascended the river, until, when just west of Fort Union, he wrote, 
‘* Buffalo on every hill.’’ Manuscript ‘‘ Diary of James Harkness, or log book of 
the Shreveport’’ (14 pages, in the Montana historical library), 3. This diary covers 
the period from April 20 to August 4, 1863. 

19 Upon reaching a point above Fort Union, a pioneer woman wrote in her diary, 
‘*Signs of buffalo all along, but we fail to see the animals.’’ Nor does she mention 
meeting any between Forts Union and Benton, although she was very observant. 
Manuscript diary of Mrs. Mary E. Cook, 1868, copied by her daughter, Mrs. Alice 
E. Barrett of Redrock, Montana (21 pages, in the Montana historical library), 16. 
But most of the river travelers saw at least a few buffalo while en route. The log 
book of a steamer which came up the Missouri in 1863 reads: ‘‘Saw first buffalo 
12 m. on the south bank, sixty miles below Cannon Ball river [some distance south 
of the present town of Bismarck, North Dakota] and such another excitement has not 
been witnessed on this trip. Saw three buffalo about 2 p. m.’’ C. J. Atkins, ed., 
‘*Log of the steamer Robert Campbell, Jr., from St. Louis to Fort Benton, Montana 
territory,’’ in Collections of the State historical society of North Dakota, 2:276. 


The items in this record show that a few buffalo were shot now and then till Fort 
Benton was reached. Ibid., passim. Near the mouth of the Cheyenne, above Fort 
Pierre, this entry was made in another log book, under date of May 15, 1865: ‘‘Saw a 
buffalo about 9 A.M. on the south side, the first we have seen.’’ C. J. Atkins, ‘‘ Log 
of the steamer Benton from St. Louis, Missouri, to Fort Benton, Idaho,’’ ibid., 2:295. 
On May 24, when the steamer was near Fort Berthold, this log reads, ‘‘Have seen 
any amount of buffalo today.’’ Ibid., 297. 
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many buffalo was doubtless because the bison was a migratory 
animal. Asa result of this fact the river passengers met either 
large droves of them, or only scattered small bands or individual 
buffalo which had lost connection with the main herds. 

These buffalo which were found in such large numbers on the 
northwestern range played a very important part in the economy 
of the Indians. First of all the meat of the bison was the ‘‘staff 
of life’’ of the red man. He not only ate the meat fresh but he 
also cured great quantities of it for winter use.*” Although the 
Indian may have been improvident and wasteful as a rule, he 
was so dependent on the meat of the bison that he, or rather his 
squaw, laboriously preserved what was not consumed when 
fresh. 

Every part of the buffalo was utilized by the Indian. The 
carefully tanned hides served him both at home and abroad. 
Not only were his tepee and his lodge covered with them, but his 
shield and his canoe as well. From the hair he made cord and 
cloth. Lewis and Clark reeord that the northwestern Indians 
used the tallow also in a variety of ways. Buffalo dung was the 
only fuel save dry grass and weeds to be found over consider- 
able regions of the western plains, and both the Indians and the 
early whites used it extensively for that purpose.” 

20 Lewis and Clark discuss the use of buffalo meat by the Indians of the north 
west, and the different ways in which they prepared it. Original journals of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition (Thwaites, ed.), 1: 168; 2: 853. Major Maginnis de- 


scribes the preparation of buffalo meat by the western Dakota Indians in his diary, 
25. The early whites, as well as the Indians, often had nothing save buffalo meat 
and it was usually an important portion of their diet. An unknown fur-trader has 
left us a ‘‘Journal of daily incidents at Fort Benton, commencing 28th. September, 
1854’’ (and elosing November 30, 1856). This manuscript record is in the Montana 
historical library. It is replete with entries stating that buffalo meat was brought 
to that post in large quantities. Dried buffalo tongues were a considerable item of 
commerce in the fur-trading days, both the Indians and the whites being very fond 
of them. See William T. Hamilton, ‘‘A trading expedition among the Indians in 
1858, from Fort Walla Walla to the Blackfoot country and return,’’ in Contributions 
to the Historical society of Montana, 3:63. 

21 Diary of Major Maginnis, 24; Original journals of the Lewis and Clark ex 
pedition (Thwaites, ed.), 1: 219, 306, 310, 320; 2: 193, 201, 886; 3: 19, 30; Stevens, 
The life of Isaae Ingalls Stevens, 2: 105. The use of buffalo dung for fuel by the 
Indians is mentioned in Original journals of the Lewis and Clark expedition, 2:249. 


‘<The sage was used for fuel, together with buffalo chips,’’ wrote an overland trav- 


eler of 1864, ‘‘and it was a part of the writer’s duty to provide fuel . . . the 
chips were gathered up and put in sacks.’’ Account of Raleigh F. Wilkinson, as 


dietated to A. J. Noyes (12 typewritten pages, in the Montana historical library), 2 
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In addition to using the bison as above described, the Indian 
secured most of his firearms and other supplies from the whites 
by exchanging buffalo robes and tongues for them. Lewis and 
Clark found the natives of the upper Missouri trading buffalo 
robes as well as other pelts to the fur companies in 1805.** The 
limits of this paper will not permit more than a mention of the 
importance of the buffalo in its relation to the fur trade. Lieu- 
tenant Bradley gives the number of robes collected at Fort Ben- 
ton from 1834 to 1861. For convenience in trading the fur com- 
panies arranged the buffalo pelts in packs of ten robes each. 
The number rose from 200 packs in 1834 to 2,100 in 1841. Indian 
troubles for a time reduced the fur trade; but by 1847, 2,200 
packs were received, and the number remained about that figure 
till 1854, when 2,300 packs were handled by the traders at Fort 
Benton. From 1856 to 1861 the number listed each year was be- 
tween 1,800 and 2,000 packs.** These data show the number of 
robes taken by the Indians to only one of the many trading 

posts. 

The buffalo hunt of the Indians has been described by many 
old writers. Father de Smet saw seven Flatheads kill in a single 
hunt 189 bison with spears, arrows, knives, and stones.** Major 
Ex-United States Senator W. A. Clark of Montana, in describing a journey down 
the Missouri in 1866, says that at night the boat was tied to the bank and buffalo 
chips were ‘‘collected for the breakfast fire.’’ Daily Missoulian (Missoula, Mon 
tana), July 5, 1915. 


22 Original journals of the Lewis and Clark expedition (Thwaites, ed.), 1:206, 


23 Lieutenant James H. Bradley, Miscellaneous manuscripts (6 bound volumes in 
the Montana historical library), 2: 121. These manuscripts cover a variety of mate 
rial dealing with the fur trade and military affairs about Fort Benton in the early 
days. The entries in the Fort Benton journal (see ante, note 20) prove that buffalo 
robes were quite a source of revenue to the Indians. Robes were brought to the post 
daily during the spring months. For instance, 60 robes were received on April. 4, 
1855; 73 robes on April 5; 63 on April 6; 373 on April 7; 420 on April 8; 441 on 
April 9; 417 on April 10; and 600 on April 11. During the fall and winter months 
robes were received only about every second or third day. 

24 Pierre J. de Smet, Letters and sketches with a narrative of a year's residence 
among the Indian tribes of the Rocky mountains (Philadelphia, 1845), 149. Irving 
says that the Nez Perecés ran buffalo down on foot and skinned them with their 
spears. Washington Irving, The Rocky mountains: or, scenes, incidents, and ad 
ventures in the far west; digested from the journal of Captain B. L. E. Bonneville, 
and illustrated from various other sources (Philadelphia, 1843), 1: 109. Irving must 


certainly mean that the Indians caught the calves and decrepit bison in this manner 


or he may refer to the practice of the natives of the northwest who hunted the snow 
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Maginnis gives an illuminating story of his hunt with the Man- 
dan near Fort Berthold in 1886. After the braves had killed a 
large number of bulls the old men and the squaws went out to 
skin them and prepare the meat.” 

The Indians had a number of ways of hunting the bison. Their 
usual method, called ‘‘ buffalo running’’ by the whites, was, next 
to war, their favorite amusement. In this form of hunt the In- 
dians on horseback ran down the buffalo and killed them with 
bows and arrows or firearms. It was very hard on the ponies 
and dangerous to the Indians themselves.** The Indians also 
impounded buffalo by herding them into a stockade, after which 
the captors completed the slaughter when they felt so inclined.” 
Of course this method could be employed only where there was 
sufficient timber for making the stockade. Still another manner 
of killing the bison was by means of the ‘‘surround.’’ James 
Stuart, who came to the northwest in 1857, gives a picture of this 
form of hunting. The Indians ran their ponies round the herd 
forming it into a compact mass. The bulls would foree the cows 
and the calves within the pack and would then run round and 
round the margin presenting themselves broadside to the In- 


bound buffalo in the deep drifts by overtaking them on snowshoes. Catlin went on a 
hunt with the Indians near the mouth of the Yellowstone in 1832. He interestingly 
describes his experiences and gives some illustrations of this hunt. George Catlin, 
North American Indians, being letters and notes on their manners, customs, and 
condition during . . . 1882-1839 (Edinburgh, 1903), 1: 28-31. The famous 
frontiersman, ‘‘ Bill’’ [W. T.] Hamilton, in 1847 went with a party of Shoshoni to 
hunt near the Stinking Water. They killed over two hundred bison. Hamilton gives 
a good account of this hunt in My sixty years on the plains, trapping, trading and 
Indian fighting (New York, 1905), 183. 

25 Diary, 24, 25. 

26 Hornaday, ‘‘ Extermination of the American bison,’’ in Board of regents of 
the Smithsonian institution, Annual report, 1887, part 2, pp. 478-480. The classical 
account of a ‘‘buffalo run’’ is that given in Francis Parkman, Jr., The California 
and Oregon trail: being sketches of prairie and Rocky mountain life (New York, 
1849), chapter 15. A less accessible account is that told to Mrs. Victor by the 
famous frontiersman, Joe Meek, who, while on a hunt with a hundred Nez Pereés, 
saw from two thousand to three thousand bison killed. Frances F. Victor, The rive: 
of the west. Life and adventure in the Rocky mountains and Oregon; embracing 
events in the life-time of a mountain-man and pioneer: with the early history of thi 
northwestern slope, including an account of the fur traders . . . also a descrip 
tion of the country . . . (Hartford, 1871), chapter 19. 

27 Hornaday, ‘‘ Extermination of the American bison,’’ in Board of regents of the 
Smithsonian institution, Annual report, 1887, part 2, pp. 478-480. 
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dians. Stuart says that from 300 to 1,000 were killed in each 
one of these ‘‘surrounds.’’ * 

The whites preferred a method of slaughter called the ‘‘still 
hunt.’’ The hunter would conceal himself on a hill or in the 
brush and shoot the unwary victims at will. Large numbers 
were killed in this manner in a short time.** The white hunters, 
who were largely professionals, found this method both safe and 
efficient. But the Indian preferred a more sportsmanlike and 
active manner of hunting. 

The buffalo-hunting Indians of the northwest—the Sioux, 
the Cheyenne, the Crows, the Blackfeet, the Mandan, et cetera — 
wandered over the country from the Rockies to Minnesota and 
from the Canadian provinces to Utah. Each nation, however, 
encroached on the other only when seeking food or when feeling 
powerful and aggressive. The great Blackfeet tribes occupied 
the west-central portion of this great range, along the Missouri 
and its branches. These buffalo-hunting natives were far more 
bold and enterprising than the mountain tribes to the west. They 
could wander over the prairies at will, knowing that with a little 
effort they could find plenty of buffalo meat. They were the 
terror of the early trapper, fur-trader, miner, and merchant 
traveling overland or along the rivers. In these years the 
Blackfeet were continually on the warpath. They fought impar- 
tially the whites, the ultramontane Indians, and one another. 

The herb- and berry-eating Indians of the west—the Nez 
Percés, the Flatheads (Salish), the Shoshoni, et cetera — were 
far more docile than the plains Indians and were usually the 
friends of the whites. When cut off from the buffalo country 
these far-western tribes often suffered severely from famine. 
Several early travelers have described their misery when they 
could not obtain buffalo meat.* 


28 ** Adventures on the upper Missouri,’’ in Contributions to the Historical society 
of Montana, 1:74. 

29 Hornaday, ‘‘ Extermination of the American bison,’’ in Board of regents of the 
Smithsonian institution, Annual report, 1887, part 2, pp. 465-470. An old hunter, 
Harry Andrews, boasted to Hornaday that in this manner he once shot 63 buffalo 
in less than an hour with 115 shots. Jbid., 469. Another marksman, Vie Smith, 
said that he had killed 197 in an hour without shifting his position. Jbid., 510. 

30 Lewis and Clark found the Indians of the Bitter Roots in a starving condition. 


When one of their men shot a deer the natives tore it to bits and devoured it raw, 
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Not having buffalo in their own country, the Indians of the 
mountains and those as far west as eastern Oregon and Wash- 
ington crossed the Coeur d’Alénes, Bitter Roots, Rockies, and 
miles of valleys and streams in order to reach the Missouri on 
their annual spring and fall buffalo hunts. But the buffalo range 
was claimed and permanently inhabited by the great and fierce 
Blackfeet tribes who slaughtered any mountain Indian who in- 
fringed on their buffalo land. Lewis and Clark give a list of 
several far-western tribes which twice yearly went to the buffalo 
country in the first deeade of the last century.** They found 
that the Flatheads and their neighbors journeyed to the Missouri 
in the spring and fall. There they killed their game, ‘‘put up’’ 
the meat, cured the robes, and started on the long trip home. On 
the return they were often attacked by the more savage tribes, 
who sought their buffalo meat and ponies, as well as their sealps. 
The mountain Indians thus secured their meat only under the 
most discouraging conditions.** 

The whole northwest was kept in a constant state of terror by 
these sanguinary conflicts between the Blackfeet and the Indians 
from beyond the mountains. Not only were the ranks of the 
natives decimated by them but the existence of the white trap- 
pers and traders was made precarious also. In order to protect 
even to the entrails. Original journals of the Lewis and Clark expedition (Thwaites, 
ed.), 2:355; 3:18. An early Baptist missionary, the Reverend Samuel Parker, pass- 
ing through the mountains in 1835-1836, wrote that the Indians were destitute of food 
and were starving. Journal of an exploring tour beyond the Rocky mountains 
in the years 1835, °36, and ’°37 (seeond edition — Ithaca, New York, 1840), 104-105 


Father de Smet gives a dark picture of the Indians who were compelled to live with- 


out buffalo meat. See his letter of 1857 in his Western missions and missionaries 
(n. p., n.d.), 282. 

31 Original journals of the Lewis and Clark expedition (Thwaites, ed.), 6: 114, 
120. In 1838 the famous Oregon trapper, ‘‘.Joe’’ Meek, went from the Beaverhead 
country to the Missouri with a party of one thousand Nez Perecés on their fall hunt. 
He figured there were about ten thousand buffalo in the herd they encountered. In 
half an hour they killed between two and three thousand. Victor, River of the west, 
248-249. 

82 Original journals of the Lewis and Clark expedition (Thwaites, ed.), 2: 373. 
Hell Gate defile, just east of Missoula, Montana, is said to have been so named by the 
early whites on seeing the Indian skeletons lying about as the result of these battles 
over buffalo meat and ponies. Governor Stevens wrote in 1853 that the Flatheads 
returned from the hunt between Christmas and New Year’s, the Nez Pereés in March. 
‘*Tt is only in winters of unusual severity,’’ he wrote, ‘‘that they are unable to cross 


[the mountains] during any month.’’ Stevens, The life of Isaac Ingalls Stevens, 
1: 384, 386. 
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themselves from the Blackfeet many whites joined the western 
Indians; but the temporary safety thus secured was dearly 
bought, for the Blackfeet never forgave them. 

No one saw more clearly the value of a lasting peace between 
the tribes than did Governor Stevens of the old Washington ter- 
ritory. It was his one great ambition to bring the hitherto in- 
tractable Blackfeet to agree to a permanent truce with their 
hated and despised western neighbors. In 1855, after prevail- 
ing on the Nez Pereés and the Flatheads to follow his guidance, 
Stevens finally succeeded in gaining the consent of the Blackfeet 
to a temporary truce. On October 7, 1855, accompanied by a 
foree of the western Indians, he met the Blackfeet at the mouth 
of the Judith, some distance west of Fort Benton. Here, after 
days of powwowing and parleying, a satisfactory arrangement 
was made by which the Blackfeet allowed their old enemies to 
enter the buffalo country. In return the national government 
was to give the Blackfeet provisions.** Thus was a fair sem- 
blanee of peace brought to the upper waters of the Missouri. 
Although the truce was fairly well kept the Indians caused 
trouble till they were placed on reservations. But even this 
expedient did not prevent the Indian uprisings of the seventies. 

These vast buffalo herds, so important in the economy of the 
Indian and the white, and so wastefully slaughtered by them, 
were destroyed in a few years. In 1875 the buffalo were seem- 
ingly as numerous as ever along the upper Missouri and its 
branches. In that year from 50,000 to 100,000 robes were sent 
east from this region, not counting those that were shipped 
through Canada.** ‘‘There were sent East from 1876 from 
this point,’’ wrote I. G. Baker of Fort Benton, ‘*75,000 buffalo 
robes. In 1880 it had fallen to about 20,000 and in 1883 not more 
than 5,000, and in 1884 none whatever.’’” 


3 Stevens, The life of Isaac Ingalls Stevens, 1: chapt r 33. The m 


gotiations 
leading up to this treaty are given largely in Stevens’ own words. In addition to 
this great feat Governor Stevens was responsible for the survey of the Northern Pa 
cific railway through the mountains, and for Captain Mullen’s execution of the mili 
tary road from Fort Benton, at the head of navigation of the Missouri, to Walla 


Walla. Stevens was killed on a Virginia battle field in 1862. 
84 Hornaday, ‘‘ Extermination of the American bison,’’ in Board of regents of the 
Smithsonian institution, Annual report, 1887, part 2, p. 502 


35 Ibid., 506. From a letter dated October 6, 1887, in answer to a query from 
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After the slaughter of the southern herds during the seventies, 
thousands of buffalo-hunters and -skinners came, some of them 
from as far as Texas, to the upper Missouri and the Yellow- 
stone.” These professional hunters made a serious business of 
killing the bison for robes and hides. The Indians are said to 
have discontinued the slaughter of the buffalo as soon as tke 
lust and pleasure of the chase had disappeared. The whites, be- 
ing in the business for profit alone, had no such motive to cause 
them to desist from the hunt. Until the whites made buffalo- 
hunting a profession the great herds of the upper Missouri 
seemingly remained intact.” 

The white hunters were organized in parties and started from 
the outfitting points accompanied by wagon trains of supplies. 
After 1880 the western advancement of the Northern Pacific 
made it possible for scavengers to follow these hunters, collect 
the bones, and ship them east. Thus portions of the buffalo 
which had formerly been considered useless were converted into 
fertilizer and used for commercial purposes. The fact that by- 
products could thus be utilized, as in the packing industry, made 
the slaughter of the buffalo a means of greater profit.* 

The suddenness with which the buffalo herds of the northwest 
disappeared surprised even the hunters themselves. As late as 
1882 vast herds were grazing about the Yellowstone. Two years 


Hornaday. Hornaday gives many figures on robe shipments, his data being ob- 
tained from traders and railway officials. They agree that the great northwestern 
herds were exterminated between 1880 and 1884. Hornaday, ‘‘ Extermination of the 
American bison, in Board of regents of the Smithsonian institution, Annual report, 
1887, part 2, pp. 

36 Story of Colonel S. C. Ashby, 11. ‘‘ These rustlers [horse thieves] were, many 
of them, Texas buffalo hunters who started to steal horses as soon as the buffalo 
became extinct,’’ said a contemporary. Story of John Forgy, as dictated to A. J. 
Noyes (3 typewritten pages, in the Montana historical library), 2. 

37 The Indian wasted, often wantonly, this great asset on which he depended. Yet, 
when fatigued or when his supply was complete, he left the buffalo in peace till 
hunger or restlessness again moved him to the hunt. Lewis and Clark saw, near the 
mouth of the Judith, ‘‘the remains of . . . many mangled careases of Buffalow 
which had been driven over a precipice of 120 feet by the Indians and perished.’’ 
Original journals of the Lewis and Clark expedition (Thwaites, ed.), 2:93. News 
items now and then appear in papers of the west stating that while making exeava- 
tions and railroad grades workers have found great masses of buffalo bones immedi- 
ately under some cliff, over which the natives had doubtless driven them. 

88 Hornaday, ‘‘ Extermination of the American bison,’’ in Board of regents of the 
Smithsonian institution, Annual report, 1887, part 2, pp. 446, 507-508. J. M. Hanna- 
ford, general manager, now president, of the Northern Pacifie railway, wrote that in 
1880 the buffalo hides were first tanned on a large seale and the destruction of the 
bison became more general. Letter dated September 3, 1887, ibid., 508. 
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later the buffalo was a relic of the past. ‘‘I saw many thou- 
sands [of bison] while hunting for robes, leather, hides and 
smoked hump on the Big Dry, Smoky Butte, and Timber 
creek,’’*’ says an old hunter of the eighties, ‘*but it was, I think 
late in April, 1882, that I saw the Rosebud valley [south of the 
present city of Forsythe, Montana| more or less black with them 
from near where Lee . . . now is to the present Busby, a 
distanee of 35 or 40 miles. Much has been said about this herd 

and [it has been] variously estimated at 30 to 50 thou- 
sand, my own belief is [that it] was much larger than the last 
figure.’’ To show how enormous the herd was, this informant 
continues, ‘‘The grass was (in May, 1882) for weeks eaten off or 
trampled in like a road for miles up and down the Rosebud near 
my first cabin.’’ 

James MecNaney, an old buffalo-hunter, says that in Novem- 
ber, 1882, a herd of at least ten thousand appeared south of the 
Yellowstone and that by Christmas ‘‘not one remained.’’* ‘‘I 
remember seeing a great number of buffalo along the Mussel- 
shell in 1881 and 1882,”’’ said a pioneer; ‘‘by 1884 only a few were 
left. The Montana buffalo seem to have disappeared in a year 
or two.’’* 

Professor Hornaday of the National museum organized an 
expedition in 1886 for the purpose of securing a few specimens 
of the almost extinct bison for that institution. His party 
started north from Miles City, Montana, and found a herd of 
some two hundred buffalo which were very wild. Two animals 
were secured, but their robes were so poor that he decided to dis- 
continue the hunt and return when the shedding season was over. 
On September 24, 1887, a second attempt was made. After a 
long and hard chase twenty-five specimens were added to his col- 
lection. These are. now mounted and on exhibition in the Na- 
tional museum.** 

39 These streams are between the Missouri and the Yellowstone in eastern Montana. 

*° Letter to the author from Mr. L. A. Huffman of Miles City, Montana, dated 
July 12,1917. Mr. Huffman is a famous photographer and illustrator of western life. 

41 Hornaday, ‘‘ Extermination of the American bison,’’ in Board of regents of the 
Smithsonian institution, Annual report, 1887, part 2, p. 421. 

42 Oral statement of Mr. Harvey Spencer of Missoula, Montana, formerly a rancher 
vf White Sulphur Springs, Montana. 


43 Hornaday, ‘‘The extermination of the American bison,’’ in Board of regents 
of the Smithsonian institution, Annual report, 1887, part 2, pp. 532-545. Mr. L. A. 
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To-day, with the exception of the government herd in the Yel- 
lowstone park and the Allard herd on the Flathead reservation, 
the buffalo of the northwest are practically extinct. Ranging 
in a limited inclosure, often allowed to mix with cattle, forming 
a cross known as ‘‘eattalo,’’ and periodically shipped from place 
to place for exhibitions, these remnants are poor relies indeed 
of the millions that once roamed over the prairies and valleys of 
the northwest. Their former grazing ground has been oceupied 
by vast herds of cattle, horses, and sheep. In turn, the eattle 
ranges are being converted into fenced homesteads and the soil 
is being earefully tilled. To conceive of this occupation and 
passing of the buffalo of the northwest it is necessary indeed for 
the present-day observer to use all his imagination. 

H. A. 
WuitrMan COLLEGE 

WasHINGTON 
Huffman (see ante, note 40), who rambled about eastern Montana and northern 
Wyoming during the eighties, gives the following account of the last wild buffalo 


he saw: ‘‘TI saw two bulls in July 1887, near a ford not far from [the present 
town of] Birney (Tongue River). I was as greatly surprised as they. I was alone 
and my horse too played out to follow. I saw them fall into the breaks east 
realized that I probably never would again see another wild [buffalo]. I 

have.’’ 


anid 
never 
Letter to the author dated July 12, 1917. Buffalo were occasionally se 
eured in the ‘‘round-ups’’ on the western plains. Mr. C. B. Perkins of Valier, Mon 


tana, wrote the author on June 2, 1917, that the last one taken in this manner in his 


part of Montana was found in Teton county, about a hundred miles north of Great 
Falls, in 1886. 


Mr. Perkins has had wide experience as a plainsman of the northwest 
since 1876. 


NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
THE JOURNAL OF WILLIAM CALK, KENTUCKY PIONEER * 


In the early spring of 1775 William Calk, Virginian, left his 
home on the Potomac river to answer the challenge of the Ken- 
tucky wilderness... He was of medium height, slightly stout, 
with black hair, and eyes that were blue and merry. In appear- 
ance he was best fitted for the easy life of a country gentleman; 
but the spirit of the pioneer was in his blood. James Calk, his 
father, a native of Wales, had become dissatisfied as a young man 
and had crossed the Atlantic to the new world. He settled in 
Prince William county, Virginia, and there the Calk family 
prospered. When William was born on the seventh day of 
March, 1740, he was heir apparent to a large plantation, numer- 
ous slaves, a general store, a grist mill, a distillery, and a black- 
smith shop. William’s education was unfinished, but not en- 
tirely neglected. Among the Calk papers is this memorandum, 
written by his father under date of April 8, 1758: 

An agreement made Between James Calk & John Sleep schoolmaster 
the said Sleep to Teach William Calk and to tend him with Coppies at 
home and at School & the said Calk Doth agree to Give the said Sleep 
Ten Shillings & one quart brandy if he Doth his Duty to the full rule of 
this years Teaching.* 

William, however, chose to be neither a scholar nor a planter. 
While he was still young his inherent restlessness gripped him. 
He married a Miss Sarah Catlett, of Prince William county, and 
shortly afterwards made a venture which he thus briefly de- 
scribes on the flyleaf of an old arithmetic: 

November the 17 1765 I Set out from prince wm. in virginia 

*This paper was read before the Filson club on March 1, 1920. 

1 William Calk must not be confused with Captain William Cocke, who was a mem- 
ber of Colonel Richard Henderson’s party in the spring of 1775 and who acted as 
courier from Colonel Henderson to Daniel Boone at the time of the panic along the 
Wilderness road. See George W. Ranck, Boonesborough. Its founding, pioneer strug 
gles, Indian experiences, Transylvania days, and revolutionary annals (Filson club 
publications number 16 — Louisville, 1901). 


2 The Calk papers, a collection of historical documents owned by Mr. Price Calk, 
Hinkston Dale farm, Mount Sterling, Kentucky. 
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January 24 1766 I Settled in orringe County in Carolinah and bought 
Larken pairpints improvements for ten pounds on Dan River 

March 16th 1767 I Set out from Carolinah back again the 24th day I 
arrived in prince wm. again. Glory to God —* 

The failure of this undertaking apparently made him content 
to remain in Virginia for the next several years. Account books 
existing among the Calk papers show that he did a thriving 
business on his father’s plantation. Two children were born to 
him, and he was by nature domestic. So the immediate cause of 
his journey to Kentucky in 1775 can only be surmised. 

On the political horizon of the thirteen colonies in that early 
spring were flashing the heat lightnings of the approaching 
storm of revolution. Economic conditions were uncertain. Life 
was in a state of flux. Neighbor was wary of neighbor. The 
seaboard was arming for war, and the result was doubtful. But 
from the explorers who had penetrated beyond the Allegheny 
mountains came at this time stories of a country that abounded 
in game and natural beauty; a pioneers’ utopia, rich of soil, 
covered by untouched forests, where men might build homes 
and found industries unshackled by British tyranny. It was a 
tempting prospect. Already the Transylvanians, under the 
leadership of Colonel Richard Henderson, were negotiating with 
the Cherokee chieftains in the south for the purchase of central 
Kentucky. Word of their daring scheme reached Virginia. 
William Calk’s restlessness was awakened; he seems to have 
had little interest in military and political affairs at home; and 
again he succumbed to the lure of new lands. 

On March 13 he left his family and started out to visit and to 
see for himself this country of which he had heard. In his 
journal he records the fact that four other white men accom- 
panied him: Abraham Hanks, Philip Drake, Enoch Smith, and 
Robert Whitledge.*| Their rendezvous was the home of a Mr. 
Price, on Rapidan creek. From that point they began the 
journey, riding horseback, carrying their supplies on pack 
horses, and taking with them several negro slaves. There is no 
evidence among the Calk papers that this party contemplated 
meeting Colonel Henderson and his men, who, a week later, 

’Calk papers. The arithmetic referred to is in longhand, on unruled paper, and 
bears the date 1750. It was written by John Sleep, the schoolmaster, for his pupil, 


William Calk. 
4 William Calk’s journal, in the Calk papers. 
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started from North Carolina for Kentucky. Apparently the 
Virginians intended to explore the western wilderness alone, 
and, if conditions there were suitable, to make ‘‘improvements’’ 
for future homes. 

Calk’s knack as a diarist was most fortunate on this occasion. 
Written on two sheets of yellowed parchment is a journal that he 
kept, day by day, from the time he left his plantation in Prince 
William county until after he reached Boone’s fort, on the Ken- 
tucky river. The phraseology of the journal is crude; punctua- 
tion is almost entirely lacking; a careless and lavish use is made 
of capital letters; and in numerous instances, where a poly- 
syllabie word is repeated, it is spelled differently each time. In 
spite of these pardonable defects, however, the strength of style 
and the vividness with which the journal briefly describes 
events reflects the sturdy character of the author. Therein is 
given a more exact idea of the route followed by the first trail- 
blazers than is found in any other contemporary document. Its 
touches of humor are as unintended as they are appealing. 
Roughly but graphically it sketches the brutal hardships en- 
dured by the heroes of the Wilderness road. Colonel Roosevelt, 
whose knowledge of trans-Allegheny history made him an au- 
thority on such subjects, once remarked that he considered 

' Calk’s journal the most important record extant of pioneer Ken- 
tucky.’ At least two historians have published inaccurate copies 
of it, and a number have referred to it; but now for the first time 
it is given verbatim as written by the hand of William Calk: 


William Calk his Jornal * 
1775 March 13th mond I set out from prince wm. to travel to Cain- 
tuck on tuesday Night our company all Got together at Mr Prises on 


5 This statement was made by Colonel Roosevelt, while president of the United 
States, to Major A. T. Wood of Montgomery county, Kentucky, who then was at 
Washington serving as congressman. 

®Calk papers. The Calk journal was copied incorrectly in Thomas Speed, The 
Wilderness road, a description of the routes of travel by which the pioneers and early 
settlers first came to Kentucky (Filson club publications number 2 — Louisville, 
1886), and in Archer B. Hulbert, Boone’s Wilderness road (Historic highways of 
America, volume 6 — Cleveland, 1903). Among those who used one or the other of 
these as a reference were Theodore Roosevelt, in The winning of the west (New 
York, 1889-1896), and Caroline Hanks Hitchcock, in Nancy Hanks; the story of 
Abraham Lincoln’s mother (New York, 1899). Students of early Kentucky history 
should compare the Calk journal with that of Colonel Richard Henderson. A photo- 
statie copy of the former is on file in the archives of the Filson club, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 
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Rapadan Which was ABraham hanks philip Drake Eanock Smith Robert 
Whitledge & my Self thear abrams Dogs leg got broke By Drake’s Dog — 

wedns 15th we started Early from prises made a good Days travel & 
lodge this Night at mr cars on North fork James River. 

thurs 16th we started Early it Raind Chief part of the Day Snowd in 
the Eavening very hard & was very coald we travid all Day & Got to 
Mr Blacks at the foot of the Blue Ridge 

fryd 17th we Start Early cross the Ridge the wind Blows very hard 
& cold and lodge at James loyls 

Satrd 18th we git this Day to William andersons at Crows ferrey & 
there we Stay till monday morning : 

mond 20th we Start early cross the fery and lodge this night at Wm 
adamses on the head of catauby 

tuesd 21st we Start early and git over pepers ferey on new River & 
lidge at pepers this night. 

wedns 22d we Start early and git to foart chissel whear we git some 
good loaf Bread & good Whiskey 

thurs 23d we Start early & travel till a good while in the Night and 
git to major cammels on holston River. fryday ye 24th we Start early 
& turn out of the wagon Road to go across the mountains to go by Danil 
Smiths we lose Drive’ Come to a turabel mountain that tried us all 
almost to death to git over it & we lodge this night on the Lawrel fork of 
holston under a grait mountain & Roast a fine fat turkey for our Sup- 
pers & Eat it without aney Bread 

Satrd 25 we Start Early travel over Some more very Bad mountains 
one that is ealed Clinch mountain & we git this night to Danil Smiths 
on clinch and there we Staid till thursday morning on tuesday night & 
wednesday morning it Snowed Very hard and was very colad & we hunted 
a good deal there while we Staid in Rough mountains & Kild three Deer 
& one turkey Eanock ABram & I got lost tuesday night & it asnowing & 
Should a lain in the mountains had not I had a pocket Compas By 
which I Got in a littel in the night and fired guns and they heard them 
and eaim in By the Repoart 

thursd 30th we Set out again & went down to Elk gardin and there 
Suplid our Selves With Seed Corn & irish tators then we went on alittel 
way I turnd my hors to drive afore me & he got Seard Ran away threw 
Down the Saddel Bags & Broke three of our powder goards & ABrams 
flask Burst open a walet of corn & lost a good Deal & made aturrabel 
flustration amongst the Reast of the horses Drakes mair ran against a 
sapling & noct it down we cacht them all agin & went on & lodgd at 
John Duncans 


7A negro slave belonging to William Calk. 
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fryd 31st we suplayd our Selves at Dunkans with a 108 pounds of 
Bacon & went on again to Brileys mill & suployd our Selves with meal & 
lodged this night at clinch By a large cainbrake & cuckt our Suppers. 

April satd first this morning there is ice at our camp half inch thick 
we Start Early & travel this Day along a verey Bad hilley way cross 
one ereek whear the horses almost got Mired Some fell in & all wet their 
loads we cross Clinch River & travell till late in the Night & camp on 
cove creek having two men with us that wair pilates 

Sund 2d this morning is avery hard frost we Start Early travel over 
powels mountain and camp on the head of Powels valey whear there is 
verey good food 

mond 3d we Start Early travel down the valey cross powels River 
go some throw the woods with out aney track cross some Bad hils Git 
into hendersons Road camp on a creek in powels valey; tuesday 4th 
Raney we Start about 10 oclock and git down to capt martins in the 
valey where we over take Coln. henderson & his companey Bound for 
Caintuck & there we camp this Night there they were Broiling & Eat- 
ing Beef without Bread; Wednesday ye 5th Breaks away fair & we go 
on down the valey & camp on indian Creek we had this creek to cross 
maney times & very Bad Banks ABrams Saddel turned & the load all 
fell in we go out this Eavening & Kill two Deer 

thurd 6th this morning is ahard frost & we wait at camp for Coln. 
henderson & companey to come up they come up about 12 oclock & we 
Join with them and camp there Still this night waiting for Some part of 
the companey that had their horses Ran away with their packs; fryday ye 
7th this morning is avery hard Snowey morning & we Still continue at 
camp Being in number about 40 men & Some Neagros this Eavening 
Comes aletter from Capt Boon at caintuck of the indians doing mischief 
and Some turns back 

William Calk His Jurnal April ye 8th 1775 Satterday 

Satrd 8th We all pact up & Started Crost Cumberland gap about one 
oclock this Day we Met a great maney peopel turnd Back for fear of the 
indians but our Company goes on Still with good courage we come to a 
very ugly Creek With Steep Banks & have it to Cross Several times on 
this Creek we camp this night 

Sunday 9th this morning We wait at camp for the cattel to Be drove 
up to Kill a Beef tis late Before they come & peopel makes out alittel 
snack & agree to go on till till Night we git to cumberland River & 
there we camp meet 2 more men turn Back 

Monday 10th this is alowry morning & very like for Rain & we keep 
at camp this day and Some goes out ahunting I & two more goes up 
avery large mountain Near the top we Saw the track of two indians & 
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whear they had lain unter Some Rocks Some of the companey went over 
the River a bofelo hunting But found None at night Capt. hart comes 
up with his packs & there they hide Some of thier lead to lighten thier 
packs that they may travel faster 

tuesday 11th this is a very loury morning & like for Rain But we 
all agree to Start Early we Cross Cumberland River & travel Down it 
about 10 miles through Some turrabel Cainbrakes as we went down 
abrams mair Ran into the River with Her load & Swam over he followd 
her & got on her & made her Swim Back agin it is a very Raney Eave- 
ning we take up camp near Richland Creek they Kill a Beef Mr Drake 
Bakes Bread with out Washing his hands we Keep Sentry this Night for 
fear of the indians— 

Wednesday 12th this is a Raney morning But we pack up & go on 
we come to Richland creek it is high we toat our packs over on a tree & 
swim our horses over & there We meet another Companey going Back 
they tell Such News ABram & Drake is afraid to go aney further there 
we camp this night— 

thursday 13th this morning the weather Seems to Brake & Be fair 
ABram & Drake turn Back we go on & git to loral River we come to a 
creek before wheare we are obliged to unload & to toate our packs over on 
alog this day we meet about 20 more turning Back we are obligd to toat 
our packs over loral River & Swim our Horses one hors Ran in with his 
pack and lost it in the River & they got it [again] 

fryday 14th this is a clear morning with a Smart frost we go on & 
have avery mirey Road and camp this Night on a creek of loral River 
& are Surprisd at camp By a wolf— 

Satterday 15th clear with a Small frost we Start Early we meet 
Some men that turns & goes With us we travel this Day through the 
plais Cald the Bressh & cross Rockcase River & camp ther this Night & 
have fine food for our horses— 

Sunday 16th cloudy & warm we Start Early & go on about 2 mile 
down the River and then turn up a creek that we crost about 50 times 
Some very Bad foards with a great Deal of very good land on it the 
Eavening we git over to the Waters of Caintuck & go alittel Down the 
creek & there we camp keep Sentry the forepart of the night it Rains 
very har{d] all night— 

monday 17th this is a very Rany morning But Breaks about 11 
oclock & we go on and Camp this Night in Several companeys on Some 
of the creeks of caintuck 

tuesday 18th fair & cool and we go on about 11 oclock we meet 4 
men from Boons Camp that Caim to cunduck us on we camp this night 
Just on the Beginning of the Good land near the Blue lick they kill 2 
Bofelos this Eavening— 
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Wednesd 19th Smart frost this morning they kill 3 Bofelos about 11 
oclock we come to where the indians fired on Boons Companey & Kild 2 
men & a dog & wounded one man in the thigh we campt this night on 
oter creek— 

thursday 20th this morning is Clear & cool We Start Early & git 
Down to Caintuck to Boons foart about 12 oclock wheare we stop they 
Come out to meet us & welcom us in with a voley of guns 

fryday 21st Warm this Day they Begin laying off lots in the town 
and prearing for peopel to go to worek to make corn— 

Satterday 22d they finish laying out lots this Eavening I went 
afishing and Cacht 3 cats they meet in the night to Draw for choise of 
lots But Refer it till morning— 

William Calk his Jurnal April ye 23d 1775. 

April Sunday 23d_ this morning the peopel meets & Draws for Chois 
of loots this is avery warm day 

monday 24th We all view our loots & Some Dont like them about 
12 oclock the Combsses come to town & Next morning they make them 
abark canew and Set off down the River to meet thier Companey— 

tuesday 25th in the Eavening we git us a plaise at the mouth of the 
creek & Begin clearing this day we Begin to live with out Bread 

Wednesday 26th We Begin Building us a house & a plaise of Defence 
to keep the indians off 

thursday 27th Raney all Day But We Still keep about our house— 

Satterday 29th We git our house kivered with Bark & move our 
things into it at Night and Begin houskeeping Eanock Smith Robert 
Whitledge & my Self 

monday May ye first I go out to look for my mair and Saw 4 Bofelos 
the Being the first Ever I Saw & I shot one of them but did not git him 
when I caim home Eanck & Robin had found the mair & was gone out 
ahunting & did Not Come in for Days and kild only one Deer— 

tuesday 2d I Went out in the morning & kild aturkey and come in & 
got Some on for my Breakfast and then went & Sot in to Clearing 
for Corn— 


Thus was Kentucky civilization first planted with the hoe and 
defended with the rifle. The initial journey over the Wilderness 
road was essentially ‘‘the survival of the fittest.’’ The men who 
reached Boone’s fort were elected by circumstance, not by self, 
as conquerors of the untamed ‘‘ Meadow Land.’’ ‘‘Some turns 
Back’’—a laconic but eloquent indictment of those who re- 
treated in the teeth of danger; a sharp comparison with their 
comrades who pushed forward and attained their goal. 

As was proved by events, two members of Calk’s original 
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party were ill chosen for so daring an enterprise. Philip Drake 
comes in for veiled censure at the very beginning of the journal, 
for owning a vicious dog. Later Calk notes with disfavor that he 
violated the laws of cleanliness in baking bread without washing 
his hands. The title of ‘‘ Mister,’’ so formally applied to Drake, 
is also significant of the coolness that must have existed between 
them. Abraham Hanks, however, was a greater favorite. Calk 
refers to him frequently and intimately. 

Hanks and Drake had not gone far back over the Wilderness 
road, after quitting their companions, when they met another 
band of pioneers going to Kentucky. The two Virginians re- 
gained courage, joined this band, and reached Boone’s fort 
shortly after Colonel Henderson and his followers. 

No further mention of Philip Drake is found in the Calk 
papers. But there are several documents bearing upon Abraham 
Hanks. He was an uncle of Nancy Hanks, the mother of Abra- 
ham Lineoln.. While a well-meaning and likable fellow, no 
doubt, he appears to have fared badly in Kentucky. His friend 
William came to his assistance on more than one occasion. 
Among the Calk papers is a note stating that ‘‘] ABraham 
Hanks Am held and firmly Bound unto William Calk in the just 
and full Sum of Sixty Eight pounds Virginia Currency.’’ On 
the back of the note is the acknowledgment: ‘‘1777 March ye 
17th Received of ABraham Hanks ten pounds Currency in part 
of the Within Bond.’’ The balance, it seems, remained unpaid, 
for the note was never surrendered. 

It is claimed by the present Calk family that William Calk 
helped survey the town of Boonesborough. A document substan- 
tiating this claim, and done in Calk’s own hand, is with his pa- 
pers. This document is an original plat of Boonesborough, the 
only one, as far as ean be ascertained, now in existence. While 
differing slightly in its general outlines from that reproduced in 
Collins’ History of Kentucky, the boundaries are essentially 
the same; the compass directions are marked; watercourses are 
shown; and Calk noted thereon that the diagram is ‘‘ Platted by 
Seale a 100 poles to one Inch.’’® 

Another document of Calk’s, entitled by him ‘‘ Plan of the Town 
Called Boonsborough,’’ outlines and numbers forty of the build- 


8 Hitcheock, Nancy Hanks. 
9**Plat the first survey Boons Borough,’ 
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ing lots that adjoined the Kentucky river. It gives a list of 
the forty men and women owning these lots. Opposite each 
name is the number of the owner’s parcel of ground."° 

One of the projected streets of Boonesborough was called 
Calk street.’ In Calk’s records is this memorandum: 

Surveyed for the trustees of Boons Borough 700 acres of Land Begin- 
ning at a mapole at the mouth of oater creek [and] Running thence Down 
the meanders of the River.”? 

A second memorandum, dated February 13, 1786, itemizes the 
‘‘Davs Worck Done on the Boat,’’ showing that £25 were due 
William Calk and his fellow workmen for their labor. The 
memorandum is O. K.’d and signed by Calk, who evidently 
was in charge of the construction.* 

When Kentucky was admitted into the union and various 
towns were bidding for the state capital, Boonesborough put 
forward its claim. Calk and twenty other interested citizens 
presented a petition headed: 

We the subscribers whose names are under written do hereby bind and 
oblige ourselves, our heirs, Executors and Administrators, to pay in four 
annual payments to any person or persons authorised to Receive the same 
for the State of Kentucky, the particular sums and articles annexed to 
our names. Provided that the permament Seat of Government for the 
said State is fixed in the Town of Boonsborough. In witness whereof we 
have hereunto set our hands this 30th day of August 1792."* 

William Calk was the third man to sign this petition, with 
the promise of 200 pounds. The copy just quoted in part is 
among the Calk papers and contains all the original signatures 
and individual bids of money and land. Two other documents, 
pertaining to Boonesborough, tell respectively of a jury being 
foreed to try a case in a fence corner’’ and of the need of the 
citizens for a resident militia officer and magistrate.’ Both 
documents were written by Calk. 

10 Calk papers. 

11 Lewis Collins, History of Kentucky, revised and enlarged by Richard H. Collins 
(Covington, Kentucky, 1878), 2: 516. 

12 Original memorandum of survey, in the Calk papers. 


13‘*Memorandum of Days Worck Done on the Boat,’’ in the Calk papers. 
14 Original petition from the citizens of Boonesbhorough, in the Calk papers. 


15 Memorandum of jury proceedings, dated July 20, 1795, in the Calk papers. 
16 Letter from William Calk to ‘‘the chief and leader of our county’? (addressee’s 
name unknown), in the Calk papers. 
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The surveying instruments—compass, staff, and chain — 
which he brought from Virginia are still in the possession of his 
descendants. His was a mathematical mind, disciplined, precise, 
thoroughly at home in the realm of figures. He had a passion 
for business accuracy. Among his preserved papers are hun- 
dreds of surveying records, many canceled and uncanceled notes, 
account books, land warrants, bills of sale, receipts, depositions, 
and letters bearing on every phase of his intensely active life.” 

William Calk was one of those who soon grew dissatisfied with 
the Transylvania company’s proprietorship. He came to Ken- 
tucky with an ideal, and that ideal was not realized in the vicinity 
of Boonesborough. Two months after he settled there in April, 
1775, the old restlessness again possessed him. He, with Enoch 
Smith and Robert Whitledge, mounted their horses and started 
eastward to explore the country and to make improvements.” 
They went beyond the boundary of the Transylvania grant, be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the proprietors; they crossed the water- 
shed between the Kentucky and Licking rivers and reached the 
main branch of what now is Hinkston creek, in Montgomery 
county, about thirty miles from Boonesborough. 

According to a tradition the three pioneers suffered greatly 
from thirst on this journey. A drought had parched the country, 
drying up the streams and making pure water searee. Calk 
and his companions were exhausted to desperation when they 
reached the source of Hinkston creek. There, by chance, they 
noticed water oozing from a cleft beneath some rocks. Calk 
dismounted, took a tomahawk from his belt, and with it scraped 
away the sod and the stones. A crystal-clear fountain gushed 
forth, cool and inviting. The men gave a shout of thanksgiving 
and eagerly quenched their thirst at the spring. 

Calk considered the spring so remarkable in furnishing a 
steady flow in a season of drought, that the next use he made of 
his tomahawk was to mark the surrounding trees, thus claiming 
the region as his own.’® These three men were the first Cauea- 

17Calk papers. Documents of especial interest besides those mentioned in the 
text include two blank Transylvania company land warrants and two land grants 
signed by Patrick Henry and Edmund Randolph, respectively, while governors of 
Virginia. 

18 Deposition of Enoch Smith, taken in 1812, Calk v. Reid, in Montgomery county, 


Kentucky, court records. 
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sians to visit the present county of Montgomery.*’A buffalo trace 
then led from Stoner creek to the headwaters of Hinkston, down 
Hinkston and on to an Indian mound, for which Mount Sterling, 
the county seat of Montgomery county, was named. Calk, 
Smith, and Whitledge followed this trace to its end, exploring 
the country." They then returned to Boonesborough. 

Thereafter this spring was known as Calk’s spring. He came 
back to it in June, 1779, and with the help of John Harper 
erected a cabin.” This eabin is described as being ‘14 feet 
long and 12 feet wide, well covered with sassafras puncheons,”’ 
and floored with logs. It was about twenty or thirty poles 
southwest of the spring, fronting the buffalo trace. A clearing 
was made near by, fenced with rails, and planted in corn. The 
next year Calk, ‘‘by virtue of a certificate,’’ entered 400 acres, 
including this improvement.** It became the most noted place 
in that part of Kentucky. Calk’s hunting cabin, as it was called, 
was a favorite sporting resort for the men of Boonesborough, 
and of Boone’s, Strode’s, Holder’s, and MecGee’s stations.*' 
The land was exceedingly fertile; the neighboring woods 
abounded in deer, bears, and wild turkeys; and William Calk 
was a generous host. 

At last his roving spirit was satisfied. His attachment for 
this location seems to have been an instance of love at first 
sight. He did not move from Boonesborough immediately, 
but made frequent and long sojourns at his cabin. In the mean- 
while he -had returned to Prince William county and had 
brought his family to the fort. There on April 7, 1784, his son 
Thomas was born.** It is affirmed by Thomas Calk’s descend- 
ants that he was the first male child to have Boonesborough 
as his birthplace. 

Two stories are told of William Calk that throw interesting 
side lights upon his character. At atime when the Indians were 
troublesome, he and a party of hunters left Boonesborough for 

20 Collins, History of Kentucky, 2: 633. 

21 Deposition of Enoch Smith, Calk v. Reid; Collins, History of Kentucky, 2: 


633. Under ‘‘Bath county,’’ Collins says: ‘‘Wm,. Calk was on Slate Creek in 
1779.’? 


22 Deposition of John Harper, Calk v. Reid. 

23 Certified copies of deed and plats, in the Calk papers. 
24 Deposition of James MeMillian, Calk v. Reid. 

25 Calk family Bible. 
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his cabin at the spring. As they rode along the old buffalo 
trace, eyes and ears alert for signs of redskins, a walnut dropped 
from a tree in front of them, landing directly in the middle of the 
trail. The hunters were frightened. Men who knew no fear 
when face to face with danger were cowed by superstition when 
confronted with what they considered an evil omen. The walnut 
falling in their path, they said, meant that death awaited them 
farther down the trail. Calk was the only man among them 
who retained his judgment. But in spite of all he could say, his 
companions turned back. He went on alone, and reached his 
cabin in perfect safety. 

Late one winter, perhaps the ‘‘hard winter’’ of 1780-1781, an 
Indian chief staggered to the door of the eabin and begged 
shelter. Calk admitted him, found him scantily clothed, fam- 
ished, and apparently dying. For days the white man tended 
the red man, laboring to revive his ebbing life. The racial feud 
was forgotten. They were kinsmen of soul, if not of flesh; be- 
tween them necessity had forged a bond stronger than any treaty 
on parchment. With food, warm coverings, and constant care 
the Indian was restored to health. Calk had saved his life, and 
genuine was the Indian’s gratitude. Yet he had nothing of ma- 
terial value to give his benefactor. As the richest of his posses- 
sions, he placed in Calk’s hands a turkey-call made of deer horn 
and lavishly decorated with Indian hieroglyphies. Then the chief 
went his way and was never heard of again. Calk carried the 
turkey-call thereafter as a talisman of good luck. It now is 
owned by his descendants and is in their historical collection.” 

After Calk brought his family from Boonesborough to his im- 
provement in Montgomery county, he built a commodious house 
of hand-pressed brick near the spring. Then he set about to 
acquire more land. At one time he held claims on a tract of 
58,000 acres, extending from Stoner Creek to Hinkston. Most of 
this was disputed in the courts and was lost. 

‘*From land litigation no county in Kentucky has suffered 


26 Ineluded in the Calk collection of pioneer relies is an iron camp kettle, brought 
over the Wilderness road in 1775, said to have been used by William Calk and Daniel 
Boone on joint hunting expeditions; two powder gourds, carried by Calk on his first 
journey to Kentucky; and a bullet ladle, candle molds, fluting irons, frying pan, 
broiler’s and woodsman’s ax, brought from Prince William County and used by the 
family at Boonesborough. 
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more than Montgomery,’’ wrote Richard H. Collins. ‘* ; 
Sometimes as many as five or six patents covered the same piece 
of land; and the occupant, besides the title under which he en- 
tered, frequently had to purchase two or three times more, or 
lose his home and labor.’’ 

In this way Calk was forced to spend much money, suing and 
defending suits. He also went on the notes of several friends, as 
was the common but unwise practice in that day. Some of these 
friends became bankrupt, and their indorser sold many blue 
grass acres in meeting their obligations. But so plentiful was 
land, and so rare were the merest mechanical conveniences, that 
Calk once traded 800 acres for a silver watch. He donated the 
site of the first church building in his part of the state. This, 
the old Springfield church, was erected in 1793,” and is still in 
use. It stands just across the Montgomery line in Bath county. 

All this while, however, William Calk was busy with his com- 
pass, chain, and staff, surveying land and adjusting titles for 
other pioneers. At various times he held the office of deputy 
surveyor for the counties of Fayette, Madison, and Bourbon.* 
Kentucky historians have puzzled long over the exact plan of 
‘*the mystical ‘Old Town’ ’’ of Milford, the original county seat 
of Madison. It was ‘‘established by act of the Virginia legisla- 
ture, in 1789.’’** For more than a century it has existed only in 
name. Now it is proved that William Calk laid out this town. 
He then was deputy surveyor of Madison. Three plats of Mil- 
ford are among his papers, giving the boundaries, the acreage 
of the public grounds, and the width and length of the streets. 
He states on the largest plat that the survey was made on July 


Ds 


2 and 3, 1790, ‘‘in obediance to an order of the Trustees for the 
town of Milford.’’ 

On his vast estate William Calk lived the life of a frontier 
baron. When game became scarce, he constructed a deer park 
near his home. He was a great lover of horses. His slaves were 
numerous and well eared for. Besides his many virtues, how- 
ever, he had a large and rare gift of profanity. Often when the 
sun glared scorchingly upon the fields, his negroes would quit 

27 Deposition of John Harper and Jilson Payne, Calk v. Reid. 


28 Certificates of appointment and signed surveys, in the Calk papers. 
29 Collins, History of Kentucky, 2: 522. 
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their labors for the cool creekside. Then their master would 
appear. Mounting the topmost rail of the fence, where his 
eloquence would be unobstructed, he would give the blacks a 
verbal lashing that was the terror and wonder of that section of 
the commonwealth. 

But, first of all, William Calk was practical. He built a tan- 
nery and a grist mill below his spring on Hinkston creek, and 
traded extensively in live stock and farm produce. He was a 
money lender. According to his papers, he had business rela- 
tions with such men as Richard Menefee, Sr., Isaae Shelby, 
James Garrard, Daniel and Jesse Boone, Nathaniel Hart, Green 
Clay, Judge James French, and James and Samuel Estill. Yet 
he apparently took almost as little interest in political affairs in 
Kentucky as he had taken in Virginia. His name is not found on 
any of the petitions to the mother state. He was not a member 
of the legislative bodies. Nor is there evidence that he went on a 
single military expedition. A tradition current in his family 
declares that William Calk never took a human life. Consider- 
ing his journeys over the Wilderness road, his residence at 
Boonesborough, and his explorations through the Indian in- 
fested canebrakes, this is a record unique in early Kentucky 
annals. 

Even at the age of sixty-four, the old pioneer was ready for 
new adventures. In a short journal,’ begun on March 31, 1804, 
he wrote: ‘‘I made the first adventer on a speculation with a 
Boat loaded with corn tobacco bacon & laird bound to the port of 
knew orleans.’’ The Mississippi river was then open to Ken- 
tucky commerce; and, from Boonesborough, Calk made the trip 
to the Louisiana capital and back in less than four months.” 

His last years were clouded by a poignant sorrow. William, 
his eldest and most beloved son, inherited the wanderlust of his 
father and his grandfather. He received a good education for 
that day ; for a while he taught school; and among the Calk papers 
are some very creditable bits of verse signed by William, junior. 
But, like his father, he early grew dissatisfied with his home. He 

30 Journal kept on the trip to New Orleans in 1804, in the Calk papers. 

31 From New Orleans William Calk brought home a Moorish hanging lamp and a 


beautiful hand-painted curtain, now in the possession of Mr. Price Calk, Mount Ste: 
ling, Kentucky. 
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left Kentucky and went to the Texas frontier, where he married 
and settled. 

William, senior, patiently awaited his return. He must have 
had considerable sympathy and understanding for his son, re- 
membering his own nomadic youth. But that did not assuage his 
longing. Again and again he wrote, asking him to come home. 
It did no good. At eighty-two the old pioneer —‘‘now in a weak 
State of body but in my proper mind and forseeing my approach- 
ing dissolution’’—made his will.* The instrument was tran- 
scribed by his own hand, showing, in spite of his age, a remark- 
able grasp of details and painstaking accuracy. He bequeathed 
the bulk of his estate to William, ‘‘should he return.’’ But Wil- 
liam did not return; and on October 18, 1823, his father died. 

Thomas Calk came into possession of the homestead; his son, 
Thomas, next fell heir to it; and now Price Calk, great-grandson 
of William, senior, resides on the site of the famous hunting 
cabin. Not far away, on a hillside overlooking the spring, is the 
family graveyard. There beneath a sheltering cedar tree, is the 
earthy sepulcher of the old pioneer, joint conqueror of the Ken- 
tucky wilderness. 

Lewis H. Kivparrick 
Mount Kentucky 


82 William Calk’s will, in the Mount Sterling, Montgomery county, Kentucky, 
court records. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The conquest of the old Southwest. The romantic story of the early pio- 
neers into Virginia, the Carolinas, Tennessee, and Kentucky, 1740- 
1790. By Archibald Henderson, Ph.D., D. C. L. (New York: The 
Century company, 1920. xxv, 395 p.) 

it would be easy to underestimate the value of this book. The extent 
of the field which the author undertakes to cover — ‘‘the romantie story 
of the early pioneers into Virginia, the Carolinas, Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, 1740-1790’’ — is great ; the size of the volume, in comparison with 
that of Roosevelt’s Winning of the west or that of Winsor’s Westward 
movement, is small; the interest which, despite a redundancy of adjec- 
tives and some excess in the use of the superlative, attaches to the narra- 
tive is absorbing; consequently one might read the book hastily in the 
spirit in which one looks at a moving picture and, if passing judgment at 
all, might say to himself, ‘‘ Here is an excellent piece of popular history 
writing.’’ All this, indeed, the book is; but it is also much more. The 
solid bibliographical list and the mass of footnotes which follow the text 
are a challenge to the critic, inviting him to a searching examination of 
the author’s research and presentation of the facts. Moreover, the book 
is the fulfillment of an obligation; for Mr. Henderson, in many news- 
paper and magazine articles, has worked over this or that part of the 
field, all the while promising to students of southern history the elabora- 
tion of his results into a larger synthesis. The promise, one may safely 
say, has been duly kept; the challenge has been well met. Mr. Henderson 
has written a book which will command the attention of the student no 
less than the favor of the general reader. 

Fairly to support this judgment we must proceed to a brief summary 
of Mr. Henderson’s book. The introduction, devoted to an interpreta- 
tion of the significance of the history of the frontier, reveals the indebt- 
edness of the author to the writings of Professor Turner, an indebted- 
ness which is felicitously acknowledged in the dedication of the book to 
that distinguished scholar. The early chapters deal with the southern part 
of that region which Professor Turner has named ‘‘the Old West’’— 
the country between the tidewater settlements and the mountain barriers 
of the Appalachian system. The in-pouring of the Scotch-Irish and of 
the German sectaries, and the manner of living which these and the 
English immigrants developed in the back country are skillfully sum- 
marized. Upon this foundation is built so full an account of Daniel 
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Boone and of those pioneers with whom he was connected either by 
association or by family ties, that one almost expects the book to develop 
into a life of Boone. But the author passes on to two of the topies in 
regard to which his work is most original and valuable — the Cherokee 
war in the south and the ‘‘regulator’’ diffieulties in North Carolina. Of 
the former of these we have here one of the best accounts available, and 
as good a one as can be written without the exploiting of material which 
Mr. Henderson, like his predecessors, has neglected —the rich manu- 
script records of South Carolina. There is a very full outline of the 
doings of the hunters who, before Boone or during the time of his wan- 
derings, were, like him, acquiring an ever-increasing body of geographical 
knowledge concerning the transmontane region. The account of the 
early speculative companies of Virginia is satisfactory, but the part 
played by Washington in connection with westward expansion, the far- 
sighted vision of Franklin, and the influence of the Pennsylvania mer- 
chants and their associates in New York and New Jersey, who gave sup- 
port to George Croghan, are not so clearly presented. 

We are thus brought to what constitutes the central portion of the 
book, the reason for its existence. The main thesis of Mr. Hendersen, as 
all who have followed his former writings know, is that the most signif- 
icant creative factor in the development of westward expansion in the 
south was Richard Henderson of North Carolina. This North Carolina 
judge, according to Mr. Henderson, shortly after the peace of 1763 con- 
ceived the idea of buying land from the Indians, from about the same 
time furthered the scouting expeditions of Daniel Boone who had become 
indebted to Henderson and his partners, formed successive companies for 
speculation and settlement which culminated in the Transylvania com- 
pany, obtained from England legal advice to the effect that private pur- 
chases from the Indians would give good legal title, and, after the es- 
tablishment of the settlements on the headwaters of the Tennessee river, 
and the war conducted by the Earl of Dunmore, founded the colony at 
Boonesborough. This establishment of Boonesborough Mr. Henderson 
interprets as of critical importance in American history because at that 
place was made, in the course of the revolution, the stand against the 
Indians supported by the English, which defeated the plans of the Brit- 
ish for the reconquest of the Northwest. After describing the Indian 
troubles of 1776 and sketching the course of events to 1779, Mr. Hender- 
son shows how Richard Henderson was related to the founding of the 
settlement upon the Cumberland river, which later became Nashville, 
Tennessee. There are three additional chapters, but these are rather de- 
tached from the rest of the work. One tells of the King’s Mountein cam- 
paign; one, of the state of Franklin; and the last, of the approaches 
which, in 1789, Sevier and Robertson and their friends made to the 
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Spanish authorities, offering to deliver over to them the settlers in the 
Tennessee country. This, in very brief statement, is the scope of Mr. 
Henderson’s book. It affords a very excellent explanation of many of the 
forces at work in the southern interior before and during the revolu- 
tionary period, with a much narrower view of the decade after 1780. 

In the excellent bibliographical note which is found at the end of the 
volume and in various footnotes Mr. Henderson has very justly called 
attention to the defect that marks Roosevelt's Winning of the west, 
which ‘‘over-accentuates the strenuous life and largely underemphasizes 
economic and governmental phases.’’ ‘‘Mr. Roosevelt’s virile apotheosis 
of the strenuous pioneer seems to-day almost as old-fashioned in its meth 
od and outlook as is Draper’s work on King’s Mountain.’’ A very careful! 
reading of Mr. Henderson’s volume leaves the reviewer inclined to the 
belief that it is not altogether free from the limitations which the author 
ascribes to the work of Mr. Roosevelt. In the first place, the materials 
available in printed form are sufficient to enable the student to form a 
reasonably clear picture of the internal situation in the colonies of Vir 
ginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina during the period which is 
covered by this book. In the chapter on the regulators, the author takes 
full account of the economic factors that lay behind that conflict; but 
thereafter these factors receive little notice, and the same may be said 
for the constitutional difficulties that existed when events led to the 
outbreak of armed rebellion. Must not some explanation be offered for 
the fact that the governors of North Carolina and Virginia were not able 
to follow up with more effective measures the proclamations which they 
promulgated against Richard Henderson? In North Carolina, particu 
larly, the financial situation of the government is worthy of attention. 

Again, is it possible in the light of recent studies such as those of 
Carter and of Alvord to lift out of the British colonies the four which 
Mr. Henderson has chosen, and to omit any account of Georgia and the 
Floridas? The establishment of Georgia and the acquisition of the 
Floridas in certain important aspects of administration made the south- 
ern provinces constitute almost a unit. This appears in the manage- 
ment of Indian affairs, in ministerial policies as to colonization, and, 
on the military side, in the refuge afforded to the loyalist element when 
the revolution broke out. This loyalist element in the west, it must be 
added, receives little attention from Mr. Henderson and then only in a 
rather conventional way. For example, Mr. Henderson repeats the old 
partisan statement that ‘‘during the spring of 1776 plans were concert- 
ed, chiefly through Stuart and Cameron, British agents among the South- 
ern Indians, for uniting the Loyalists and the Indians in a crushing 
attack upon the Tennessee settlements and the back country of North 
Carolina,’ and recounts the old story of Nancy Ward and her warning 
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to the settlers; whereas the truth is that the orders to use the savages 
eame directly from General Gage and were defended by him as mere re- 
taliation for the action of the Americans in ‘‘bringing as many Indians 
down against us as they could collect’’; that Stuart had used every de- 
gree of influence at his command to keep the Indians quiet and even after 
he received Gage’s letter had declared to his deputies that he could not 
interpret his orders as intending an indiscriminate use of the savages. 
Moreover, it was Stuart’s deputy, Henry Stuart, who warned the settlers 
of their peril. 

To mention this merely as a matter of detail might seem hypereritical ; 
but the error has a deeper significance. In this place, and on three or 
four other occasions, Mr. Henderson does mention John Stuart; but of 
the significance of his office, that of the superintendent of Indian affairs 
in the southern department, Mr. Henderson does not reveal a very defi- 
nite conception. In his introduction he devotes over a page to the place in 
frontier history occupied by the Indian trader, and in his earlier chapters 
he speaks of the rivalry of Virginia and South Carolina in the Indian 
trade. But of the actualities of this matter he has nothing further to 
say. What European demands lay behind the Indian trade, how it was 
earried on from the Indian to the trader, from the trader to the mer- 
chant, and from the merchant to Europe — these questions are not con- 
sidered. Nor is this matter taken up in the light of imperial adminis- 
tration, though from Professor Alvord’s notable work, The Mississippi 
valley in British politics, which Mr. Henderson cites in his bibliography, 
he would have derived much that is indispensable in the consideration 
of this subject. Had he proceeded beyond Mr. Alvord’s account he would 
have found that the purchases made by such traders as Pearis and Hite 
from the Cherokee had something to do with the confusion in the minds 
of the Indians which made possible Richard Henderson’s success at Syea- 
more Shoals, and with Governor Martin’s description of Henderson as a 
“land pyrate.’’ Nothing is more creditable to the British administration 
than the steadfast protests of John Stuart against the corruption that the 
traders brought amongst the Indians, and nothing reveals more clearly 
the fact that the British administrative system was a failure than the 
inability of both governors and ministry to support effectively the en- 
deavors of their faithful but helpless servant. 

With regard to some of the later phases of the narrative a similar 
criticism appears to be justified. The dramatic aspect of the struggle 
between Henderson and George Rogers Clark, which resulted ultimately 
in the destruction by the Virginia convention of the Transylvania en- 
terprise, strongly appeals to the author. He fails, however, to make clear 
the important relation to this of the other problems which Virginia had 
to face at the same time, the activities of the Indiana claimants, the ef- 
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forts of the Illinois- Wabash company, the attack from Maryland on Vir- 
ginia’s interpretation of its boundaries, the debate in the continental 
congress. In the later period, too, the financial aspect of the western 
land question is overlooked, although this had an essential bearing on 
the development of the Cumberland region as well as on that of Ken- 
tueky. 

We come next to the central thesis of Mr. Henderson’s work — the ae- 
tivities of Richard Henderson in the settlement of his Kentucky colony. 
The main facts are established beyond question, but as to many details 
there is need for further documentation. As to Henderson’s plans and 
the employment of Boone by Henderson before 1773, the statements of 
the author are supported by a number of authorities, but these are pre- 
ponderantly the expression of later tradition rather than of contempo- 
rary evidence. It is certain that Henderson obtained a copy of the famil- 
iar opinion of Yorke and Camden as to the validity of private purchases 
from the Indians, and that he attached great weight thereto; but that 
he received personally any opinion from the British law officers seems 
to the reviewer open to question. With regard to the essential reason- 
ableness of the Camden-Yorke opinion, as applied to Henderson’s pur- 
chase (coneerning which Mr. Henderson argues at some length in a 
footnote) there is room for wide difference of opinion. Mr. Henderson 
seems to confuse the question of the legality of a title derived from the 
Indians (as compared with that of a title derived from a royal grant) 
with the question of the legality on the part of private subjects of any 
negotiations with the Indians as to land, in contravention of the king’s 
prohibition of such dealings. At any rate the propriety of such action on 
the part of one who had very shortly before held of the crown a com- 
mission as a judge would seem not above question. In a far less serious 
ease of the same sort William Henry Drayton of South Carolina felt 
himself bound to make a long, detailed explanation of his conduct. It 
is true that in the development of the Vandalia scheme and in other 
eases the crown had made itself party to a procedure apparently similar, 
but in these cases the very great difference was that the leaders did not 
move toward the settlement of their land until they had received the 
approval of the crown. If we say that Henderson defied the royal gov- 
ernment and anticipated the independence of America, it is to be noted 
that both the states of Virginia and North Carolina, while they were 
willing to accept the results of Henderson’s purchase, at once made it 
illegal for any of their citizens to repeat the experiment. 

Finally, the character of the government which the Transylvania com- 
pany planned for its colony indicates that it was hoping to establish a 
colony of the older type and was seeking to gain for itself a revenue from 
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quitrents which it was almost beyond the power of well-established 
provincial governments to collect. This consideration must detract 
somewhat from the high estimate which the author places upon the states- 
manship of the Transylvania proprietors; but it does not militate at all 
against a just appreciation of the shrewdness and boldness with which 
they earried their plans into execution. 

The book is attractively illustrated, with a serviceable map. With 
very few exceptions the proof reading of the text has been well done; 
of the index, unfortunately, the opposite is true. 

St. Georce L. Srovssatr 


Legislative journals of the council of colonial Virginia. 3 volumes. Ed- 
ited by H. R. Mellwaine. (Richmond: 1918, 1919) 

There have been numerous reasons, all personal, for the delay in re- 
viewing this important publication, but the scholarly character of the 
work is such that even a belated rendering of account may be excused by 
those readers of this review who are not familiar with the remarkable 
output of the staff of the Virginia state library. 

The work in local American history has suffered most severely from its 
sporadic and haphazard character. Only a few institutions have even 
to-day adopted a carefully planned policy in editing and publishing 
such as is characteristic of the great European historical institutions. 
Rather than exercise their minds on a program for performing their 
duties, councils or boards of state historical institutions seem to prefer 
to wait, like Macawber, for something to turn up. The something is 
generally accidental and has no necessary relation to what has already 
been printed or to what is to be printed in the future. The directors of 
historical work are only too pleased that they have published or are about 
to publish an ‘‘important [sic] manuscript by Mr. Blank, who from long 
residence in this community has many friends.’’ Public and private 
funds are all too frequently wasted on the haphazard printing of worth- 
less emanations from untrained minds. Even when the publications are 
seemingly worthy, much time and effort are dissipated by the lack of 
plan, codperation, and prolonged study. 

By contrast with the work of the usual state institution the efforts of 
the Virginia state library are most refreshing. For fifteen years now, 
since Mr. J. P. Kennedy, then state librarian, determined to publish the 
journal of the house of burgesses, up to the present time, there have ap- 
peared at regular intervals these large volumes of most valuable source 
material, until the number has reached sixteen —thirteen volumes of 
the journal of the house of burgesses and these three of the journal of 
the council, making a completed work, well done. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Kennedy began with the last of the 
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burgesses’ journals and the process of publication proceeded backward. 
With the fifth volume Mr. McIlwaine, as librarian, assumed charge and 
has remained since then the responsible editor. In the ease of his 
first volume he made some alterations that added greatly to the value 
of the work. In particular, the inclusion in the appendix of related 
documents found in the Wisconsin historical society and in the Library 
of congress gave this fifth volume added value. Such additions occurred 
only occasionally in the sueceeding volumes; but, owing to the failure to 
find copies of many of the earliest journals, the addition of such docu- 
ments in the last two volumes, actually the first two of the series, is very 
large. Another change was the illuminating introduction on the ‘‘his- 
torical setting’’ of the period covered by the journals. 

The natural successor to these volumes, completed in 1915, was the 
series of the council’s journal, which appeared in three volumes in 1918 
and 1919. These are printed in the same quarto format as their predeces- 
sors and are on the same fine paper. It is a pity, as the editor writes, 
that the two journals could not have been combined in a chronological 
series. Taking into consideration all circumstances, the publications, as 
far as externals are considered, are among the very best issued by his- 
torical institutions in the United States. 

Mr. Mellwaine has in the majority of cases been obliged to use the 
copies of the journals in the public record office at London, since in rela- 
tively few cases have the originals been preserved; neither copies nor 
originals for eleven sessions have been discovered. The first session re- 
corded is that from June 8 to July 7, 1680; the last session the journal 
of which is preserved is dated March 15, 1773. 

In the appendix to volume 3 there are printed the ‘‘remnants of the 
legislative papers,’’ survivors of accidents of fire, removals, and careless- 
ness of officials. What should have filled many volumes can now be 
printed in one hundred and five pages —a sad loss, for these petitions, 
propositions, grievances, claims, reports of committees, bills, et cetera, 
give life to the journals themselves. Many of these documents have 
already been printed, some in abstract in the Calendar of Virginia state 
papers, volume 1, and some of the rest in full in the Virginia magazine 
of history and biography. The dating of some of these papers offered 
difficult problems, most of which, but not all, have been solved by the 
editors. Besides the true legislative papers, Mr. MeIlwaine has ineluded 
some miscellaneous documents closely connected with the history of the 
general assembly. 

The editing of these volumes, like that of those containing the journals 
of the burgesses, reveals the greatest care, the proof reading having been 
particularly well done. The state of Virginia is to be congratulated on the 
completion of these two notable series, for they form, taken in the large, 
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one of the most important contributions to our national history that has 
ever been published. For western historians their value is incaleulable, 
since from them the policy of Virginia toward its extensive western 
claims can be understood. 


Abraham Lincoln and the wnion. A chronicle of the embattled north. 
By Nathaniel W. Stephenson. [The chronicles of America. Edited 
by Allen Johnson under the supervision of the committee on pub- 
lications of the Yale university council] (New Haven: Yale uni- 
versity press, 1919. 272 p. $3.50) 

Like its companion volumes, this essay forsakes the straight and nar- 
row road of historical narration for alluring side trips into less traveled 
fields. This has its value for the mature student of history who rejoices 
in the freshness that is lent to the well-known outline of the civil war 
story. Four preliminary chapters undertake to analyze the forces that 
brought about secession. The author introduces ‘‘the two nations of the 
republic’’ and the contrasting civilization upon which they were built. 
He represents the democratic party as ‘‘the party of evasion,’’ although 
he has to strain a point or two to make out a case. In the passing refer- 
ences to the whig party, he exaggerates the desire of the whigs to be 
positive ; whatever he sacrifices as a result, however, one is impressed by 
his courage in attempting to present motives in politics. 

In the treatment of the crisis of 1860-1861, Buchanan becomes a sorry 
figure; one wonders whether the difficulties of his position were fully 
appreciated. The essay very properly points out the superficiality of 
Lineoln’s utterances as he journeyed to Washington to take the helm; 
there is also a discerning interpretation of Lincoln’s role in the political 
developments of the period (128 ff.). The author touches most of the 
problems of the war period, often with the courageous and deft hand of 
the impressionist. For example, the general problems of foreign rela- 
tions are set forth, but only a few episodes are actually narrated. The 
erisis over the Laird rams is passed over with a slight reference that as- 
sumes knowledge on the part of the reader, or perhaps suggests an in 
terpretation in which the episode is of little significance. The reader is 
left in no doubt, however, as to the sacrifices made to their own idealism 
by the working classes of England; it is perhaps surprising, therefore, 
that the important influence of the American grain supply upon British 
policy is completely ignored. 

The treatment of Frémont brings out all the greater the need for an 
intensive study of his part. His acts and motives have been dealt with, 
favorably or unfavorably, on the basis of the most superficial evidence. 
One of the most important fruits of sound research on Frémont would 
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be a better understanding of Lincoln and his policies in the summer 
and fall of 1861. 

Perhaps the real contribution of this study is the presentation of the 
role played by capital, a point long ignored by historians. ‘‘The north- 
ern capitalist class aimed steadily at being non-sectional, and it made 
free use of the word national’’ (p. 5). ‘‘That great body of Northern 
capital which had dealings with the South was ready, as it always had 
been, to finance any scheme that Southern business desired,’’ even the 
illegal reopening of the slave trade (p. 44). ‘‘In a word, a great por- 
tion of Northern capital had its heart where its investments were — in 
the South.’’ Even these scanty citations suggest an influence which few 
students have tried to appraise. Under a proper study of these points 
the records of the stock market tmhust become an important historical 
source. Mr. Stephenson successfully outlines developments in this field 
into the graft and profiteering of war time. 

If this little volume has convinced the reviewer of. anything it is that 
the story of the civil war has not yet been adequately told. Mr. Stephen- 
son has done as much within the space offered him as many of his more 
ambitious predecessors ; that he has actually been able to make some con- 
tribution to the story indicates some of the limitations of previous studies. 
The volume throughout is suggestive and stimulating. 

ArTHUR C. CoLe 


The port of New York. By Thomas E. Rush. (New York: Doubleday, 
Page and company, 1920. 361 p.) 

This book is a sketchy, popular account of the port of New York, by 
one who, as surveyor of the port, has had ample opportunity to become 
familiar with the practical problems connected with our greatest seaport. 
Although several chapters are devoted to things historical, the volume 
is not one that will be of much, if any, value to the serious student of 
history ; but it is perhaps due the author to say that he had no thought 
of writing such a historical treatise. In the words of Mr. Rush himself, 
the main purpose of the book is ‘‘to make it easier for business men, of- 
ficials, teachers, and students to understand Néw York Harbour and to 
demand the utmost competence of New York as a port.”’ 

The author seems interested chiefly in presenting an array of facts 
with argumentative comments to induce municipal, state, and federal 
authorities to do their duty in the development of the port. Referring 
to municipal polities, Mr. Rush laments that since the establishment of 
the greater city, ‘‘not a single platform as a pre-election programme has 
even promised or hinted at a progressive port policy.’’ Even the best 


of reform mayors have failed to see the ‘‘port as a problem of the first 
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magnitude.’’ Nor have state or federal governments, in the opinion of 
the author, shown a remotely intelligent appreciation of these responsi- 
bilities. The book contains several convenient statistics relating to eus- 
toms collections, exports, imports, the growth of our merchant marine, 
immigration, et cetera. 

C. H. RAMMELKAMP 


Plymouth and the pilgrims. By Arthur Lord. (New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin company, 1920. 178 p. $1.50) 

This volume contains three lectures delivered at Brown university in 
1920 by the president of the Pilgrim society, who has also served as the 
chairman of the Pilgrim tercentenary commission. 

Mr. Lord’s attempt to place the pilgrims against a comprehensive 
new as well as old world background is wholly laudable. Unfortunately, 
in his first leeture upon ‘‘Plymouth before the pilgrims,’’ which would 
almost justify the title ‘‘ North America before the pilgrims,’’ the author 
deals with material with which he is much less familiar than with the 
pilgrim story. The two other lectures deal with the pilgrims before, at, 
and after Plymouth. Here we have a condensed but illuminating ac- 
count of pilgrim history. This part of the volume has unity, is well 
proportioned, usually quotes good authorities for judgments expressed, 
but occasionally draws upon imagination to fill in the details of dra- 
matic pictures. The genesis of the independent movement in England is 
effectively presented. 

The volume is interestingly written. Some scholars will differ from 
the author’s views upon such topics as the occasion for and the signific- 
ance of the Mayflower compact and the extent of the influence of the 
pilgrims upon the evolution of religious liberty. There are not infre- 
quent instances of the careless use of authorities. The volume is not 
indexed. 

GrorGe A. Woop 
In old Pennsylvania towns. By Anne Hollingsworth Wharton. (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippineott company, 1920. 341 p. $5.00) 

In this very delightful volume the author of Through colonial doorways 
has woven into the story of a tour in Pennsylvania by motor and by train 
many bits of local history. The roads, old and new, the rivers, the inns, 
and the country places visited, all yield something for Miss Wharton’s 
facile pen; but, as the title indicates, it is chiefly the older towns of the 
state — now indeed often very modern cities — with which the book has 
todo. Among the many towns included are Lancaster, York, Gettysburg, 
Chambersburg, Shippensburg, Carlisle, Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, Bedford 
Springs, Bellefonte, Sunbury, Wilkes-Barre, Northumberland, Reading, 
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and Bethlehem. There is much that is personal and genealogical, and 
the narrative turns frequently to such topics as Indian affairs, early 
methods of transportation, the religious sects of Pennsylvania, the devel- 
opment of the coal and the iron industries, the social life at the various 
springs, together with glimpses here and there of politics and military 
affairs. There is a wealth of photographie illustration, and an index 
chiefly of persons and places. 

In her introductory chapter Miss Wharton very properly finds fault 
with the ignorance of ‘‘otherwise intelligent persons’’ with regard to the 
past events and present attainments of Pennsylvania, and.severely crit- 
icizes, in particular, some invidious remarks in Mr. Theodore Dreiser’s 
book, A hoosier holiday; but she takes her revenge, albeit quite unin- 
tentionally, for she consistently gives the name of the writer as ‘‘ Mr. 
Theodore Dreisler.’’ It may be suggested, also, that the name of the 
estate of Langdon Cheves near Laneaster, given by Miss Wharton as 
‘* Abbeyville,’’ must surely have been ‘‘ Abbeville,’’ after the native dis- 
trict of the South Carolinian. 

Sr. Georce L. Sioussat 


Soldiers and sailors of France in the American war for independence 
(1776-1783). By Captain Joachim Merlant. Translated from the 
French by Mary Bushnell Coleman. (New York: Charles Scribner's 
sons, 1920. 213 p. $2.00) 

This book is a brilliant essay on the part played by France in the es- 
tablishment of the United States. The author has brought before us once 
more the half-forgotten chivalry of old France, and has made it appear 
as an order of clever and lovable men. He has explained the negotiations 
between France and congress with a keenness of perception that indi- 
cates that he is intimately acquainted with diplomacy. 

Throughout, the book shows a subtle admiration for the American 
people. It is no less complimentary to the French, and after reading 
the descriptions of Lafayette, Gerard, De Grasse, and their compatriots, 
the American historian will feel a little ashamed of his doubts. The au- 
thor depends largely upon Doniol for his material. He draws, however, 
from collections of memoirs and letters of French soldiers, many of which 
are little known in this country and have been little used even by French 
writers. The narrative is enlivened by many anecdotes that are to the 
point. 

The book will be found useful and entertaining for the general reader 
and in it the student will find much to give him a better idea of French 
aid in the American revolution. 

Pau. C, 
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The day of the confederacy. A chronicle of the embattled south. By 
Nathaniel W. Stephenson. [The chronicles of America. Edited by 
Allen Johnson under the supervision of the committee on publica- 
tions of the Yale university council] (New Haven: Yale university 
press, 1919. 214 p. $3.50) 

The time has come for the telling of the story of the southern confed- 
eracy under separate cover — albeit in its proper relations to the larger 
development of American history. This Mr. Stephenson has essayed to 
do within the limits of this series; in his task he has both enjoyed the ad- 
vantages and labored under the difficulties of a pioneer réle. For the 
product of his pen workers in the field of southern history owe him a 
debt of gratitude. He has shown skill and courage in defining his obliga- 
tions to his subject-matter; when one doubts the proportions assigned to 
a phase of one’s subject, it is seldom difficult to find an explanation, if 
not a justification. It seems, however, almost as though he failed to find 
his pace in the first chapter, ‘‘The secession movement.’’ One may doubt 
the wisdom of ending the first stage of the movement with the federal 
occupation of Fort Sumter, instead of making the usual division after 
the secession of South Carolina; his own narrative makes the occupation 
of Sumter a significant influence in the withdrawal of the states of the 
lower south — the second phase. So, too, he makes the second phase con- 
tinue through the firing on Sumter and Lincoln's call for troops. 

One is puzzled by the few passing references to the southern theory 
of secession. ‘‘Virtually no one denied the right’’ (p. 7), is the im- 
pression one receives; yet one does not know whether or no this means 
the ‘‘constitutional right of secession’’ as claimed by southern theorists. 
More and more the student of the sectional controversy is impressed with 
the fact that to those who opposed as well as to those who planned the 
secession movement this right of secession was fundamentally the right 
of revolution, a right which, in the abstract, is denied by no group of 
Americans. When Mr. Stephenson tells us of the group that wanted to 
preserve, along with the union, ‘‘the principle of local autonomy,’’ one 
is still more puzzled. This principle, we are assured, ‘‘did not perish at 
Appomatox but was transformed and not destroyed’’ (p. 12). He la- 
ments the impossibility of coérdinating the two principles without the 
price of war; one cannot see that this was accomplished by the war or 
even in spite of the war — not after the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth amendments. The average reader will confuse the principle of 
*‘local autonomy’’ in this case with that of the rights of ‘‘small national- 
ities,’’ which, after his chapter in Lincoln and the union on ‘*The two 
nations of the republic,’’ Mr. Stephenson might well have presented as 
the guiding force of those leaders who sought to work out southern rights 
in a separate political entity. But alas! ten pages of dramatically pre- 
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sented narrative on the capture of Fort Sumter block the way to such 
explanations. 

It was the irony of fate that Jefferson Davis, a soldier by choice, was 
called to the helm of the southern republic. Soon he encountered the 
antagonism of such leaders as Rhett and Yancey, who had prepared the 
way for the great revolution. This is well set forth, with the plausible 
suggestion that Davis represented the larger loyalty of the newer states 
to southern nationality, whereas Rhett was motivated by a traditional 
devotion to state allegiance. Yet Rhett and his associates had risen above 
mere state loyalty in their propaganda at the southern commercial con- 
ventions of the fifties. Later chapters bring out the extent of the opposi- 
tion to the Davis government; in spite of the abundant materials, how- 
ever, no adequate notice is taken of the relations between Davis and 
Toombs. Mr. Stephenson is frank to say that the administration ‘‘blun- 
dered in being too secretive’’ (p. 60) —that it kept the country in the 
dark in regard to some vital matters that required understanding. ‘‘ That 
the secretive habit of the Confederate Government helped cement the 
opposition cannot be doubted’’ (p. 65). Then, too, ‘Davis lacked that 
insight into human life which marks the genius of the supreme execu- 
tive’’ (p. 67). The financial problems of the confederacy are handled in 
conjunction with the problem of securing foreign help; negotiations with 
France are emphasized because of the perennial hope the Davis admin- 
istration entertained of aid from that source. Chapters on the problems 
of both the government and the people in war time cannot fail to impress 
even the casual reader with the complexity of the story of the southern 
struggle for independence. The book carries the different threads for- 
ward until the final collapse — while Davis was yet prophesying victory 
and hoping against hope. The difficult problem of narration is handled 
with some degree of skill. The reviewer offers the friendly suggestion 
that the monotony of repeating the unusual form ‘‘basal’’ in the expres- 
sions ‘‘basal ideas,’’ ‘‘basal prineiples,’’ et cetera, might easily have 
been avoided. 

C. CoLe 


Federal military pensions in the United States. By William H. Glasson. 
(New York: Oxford university press, 1918. 298 p. $2.50) 

In 1900 Professor Glasson published in the Columbia Studies a mono- 
graph on pension legislation in the United States. In the present work, 
promoted and published by the Carnegie endowment for international 
peace, he has embodied the results of his more mature studies. The pre- 
face is dated November, 1917, and opportunity was taken to inelude in 
the appendix a useful analysis of the war insurance act of that year. 
The important story of civil war pensions covers considerably more than 
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half of the book, which is characterized throughout by scholarly analysis 
and elarity of presentation. Disability pensions prevailed, as the author 
shows, prior to 1890. In that year, service plus disability (regardless of 
the origin of such disability) was made the basis for compensation, and 
since 1907 pensions have rested on service alone. In discussing pension 
evils, Professor Glasson shows that neither meritorious service nor pov- 
erty has been given due recognition as ground for compensation; that 
a vicious class of pension agents has defrauded both the government and 
the claimant ; that the pension issue has degraded politics besides impart- 
ing a sordid tone to the activities of patriotic societies; and that fiscal 
reforms have been halted for fear of reducing a surplus upon which the 
pensioner has been given a preferred claim. He shows that the sum of 
#5,250,000,000 spent on military pensions since 1865 has benefited a priv- 
ileged class and a favored section of the country. Though fully sympa- 
thetic toward disability pensions, he concludes that American experience 
in the service-pension system has been unfortunate. [lluminating com- 
ment is supplied in President David Kinley’s editorial preface, while 
the purpose of the endowment in issuing such publications is stated in an 
introductory note by Director J. B. Clark. 
J. G. 


Slavery in Kentucky. 1792-1865. By Ivan E. MeDougle, Ph.D. (Wash- 
ington: The journal of negro history, 1918. 125 p.) 

This study was a doctoral dissertation at Clark university. Not count- 
ing the three-page introduction, it consists of four chapters: ‘‘The de- 
velopment of slavery,’’ ‘‘ The legal status of slavery,’’ ‘‘The social status 
of slavery,’’ and ‘‘ Public opinion regarding emancipation and coloniza- 
tion.’’ Sixty per cent of the space is given to the legal and social aspects 
of the subject. The work is based primarily upon newspapers and stat- 
utes, although there are a few footnote references to secondary works. 
If material exists in county records which would throw light upon actual 
conditions, the author did not find it. 

The existence of slavery in Kentucky is explained as being due to the 
land system which was established by Virginia and by the stipulation by 
Virginia, when consent was given for the formation of a new state, that 
the institution should not be disturbed. From an economic point of 
view Kentucky was not suitable for the development of slavery. By far 
the larger number of slave-owners held fewer than ten slaves each, and 
fifty per cent of them held fewer than five slaves each. The author con- 
cludes that there was little or no basis, so far as slavery in Kentucky 
was concerned, for the statement made by antislavery people that slaves 
were regularly bred and reared in the border states for the southern 
market. 
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The most interesting point in connection with the legal status of slav- 
ery is the gradual evolution of the rights of the negro in servitude which 
the author associates with the antislavery movement, although the com- 
ing of abolitionist influence led to stricter laws regarding slaves. The 
evidence here presented supports the statement which has usually been 
made that slavery was at its best in the border states. 

The chief value of this study is that it furnishes additional proof to 
support conclusions previously held rather than that it contributes new 
conclusions. On the whole, the work is very well done, including proof 
reading, and there are no mistakes of any consequence. 

Witson P. SHorTRIDGE 


The Hispanic nations of the new world. A chronicle of our southern 
neighbors. By William R. Shepherd. [The chronicles of America. 
Edited by Allen Johnson under the supervision of the committee on 
publications of the Yale university council] (New Haven: Yale 
university press, 1919. 251 p. $3.50) 

In this volume Professor Shepherd's intention was evidently to de- 
seribe to the general reader the history of the nations of Hispanic Amer- 
ica from the prerevolutionary epoch to the present day. Typographieally 
it presents an admirable appearance. It contains maps of Hispanic 
America in 1783, 1828, and 1919, and it is illustrated by portraits of 
eight Hispanic-American leaders from Simon Bolivar to Porfirio Diaz. 

The book begins with a description of social and political conditions in 
Latin America in the latter part of the nineteenth century. This is fol- 
lowed by an outline of the movements which ended in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican revolution, as well as by an account of the separation of Brazil from 
Portugal. In a chapter concerning the age of the dictators the author 
discusses the epoch from 1830 to 1854, when dictators frequently ap- 
peared on the political stage in Spanish-Amerieca. He also describes the in- 
tervention of Spain in the Dominican republic and French intervention 
in Mexico. A chapter is devoted to the changes that took place in His- 
panic America from 1876 to 1889. In other chapters some attention is 
given to the réle which Hispanic-American nations have played in the 
international life of Europe and the United States. The longest chapter 
in the book is oceupied by a brief consideration of recent happenings in 
the republics of South America. The book ends with a chapter about 
Pan-Americanism and the great war. 

This volume contains a brief bibliography which was evidently de- 
signed for the general reader, for it is composed mostly of titles in Eng- 
lish. Here and there, because of compression, or for other reasons, state- 
ments in the text occasionally lack exactness. As attention is necessarily 
focused upon political events, economic and social conditions in Hispanic 
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America are neglected. Still this handsome book furnishes in small com- 
pass a lucid account of the history of Hispanic America that should in- 
terest the average man. 

WILLIAM Spence Ropertson 


Spain’s declining power in South America. 1730-1806. By Bernard 
Moses. (Berkeley: University of California press, 1919. xx, 440 p 
$4.00) 

Professor Moses has added another volume to his list of books that 
deal with Hispanic-American history. In a fashion somewhat like that 
in which he treats the founding of Spanish settlements in America in 
his work entitled The Spanish dependencies in South America and in his 
volume entitled The establishment of Spanish rule in America, in the 
present volume he considers certain phases of the age when Spanish 
power and influence in America seemed to be waning. The volume under 
review has a very intimate relation to the author’s volume entitled 
South America on the eve of emancipation. For many pages of Spain’s 
declining power in South America are identical, or almost identical, with 
the pages which treat of the same or corresponding topics in the earlier 
volume. Roughly, about one quarter of the present volume has been 
republished from the earlier volume without any mention of that fact. 

Most of the chapters in this book are concerned with some features 
of life in the Spanish dependencies in South America which illustrate the 
growing discontent of the colonists with the existing régime. Early in 
the book the author formulates a hypothesis with which not all students 
of Hispanic-American history will agree: namely, that the population of 
Spanish South America upon the eve of the revolutionary movement was 
composed, on the one hand, of a group of peninsular Spaniards and of 
office holders who cherished Spanish customs and traditions, and, on the 
other hand, of a faction composed of creoles, mestizos, and Indians who 
were antagonistic toward the rule of Spain in America. Then he makes 
a survey of certain conditions which existed in Spanish South America 
from 1730 to 1750. He discusses the futile attempt of Spain and Port- 
ugal to delimit their boundary in South America according to the treaty 
of 1750. Considerable space is appropriately given to the expulsion of 
the Jesuits from Spanish America in accordance with a decree issued by 
Charles III. Chapters 5 and 6, which deal respectively with the creation 
of the viceroyalty of La Plata and the revolt of Tupae Amaru, have in 
considerable part been taken from the author’s volume on South America 
on the eve of emancipation. These accounts are followed by a deserip- 
tion of the revolt of the comuneros in the viceroyalty of New Granada in 
1781. The plot formed by two Frenchmen and a Chilean, which has been 
designated as the conspiracy of the three Antonios, against Spanish 
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domination in the captaincy general of Chile is next described. Chapter 
9, which deals with the reorganization of the viceroyalty of La Plata by 
the ordinances issued in 1782 and 1802, is in considerable part taken from 
the author’s earlier volume. In a chapter concerning the awakening in- 
terest in Spanish South America in science and polities, the author in- 
terestingly describes the establishment of literary journals in Quito, 
Bogota, and Lima; he sketches the botanical researches of José Celestino 
Mutis in the viceroyalty of New Granada, and discusses the dissemina- 
tion of French revolutionary philosophy in that region by Antonio 
Narino. A small amount of space is occupied with a description of con- 
ditions in Lima and Santiago at the end of the eighteenth century. A 
larger space is taken up with the revolts against Spain in the captaincy 
general of Venezuela in the last decade of the eighteenth century. In 
the same chapter a description is given of the filibustering expedition 
which Francisco de Miranda led from New York City against Venezuela 
in 1806. An aceount of the British capture and loss of Buenos Aires 
is based upon the aecount in South America on the eve of emancipation. 
Some material is presented in the last chapter about conditions in Peru 
and Chile at the opening of the nineteenth century. 

The volume is written in a lucid and, in general, an interesting style. 
It has, however, no bibliography, as such; although it is equipped with 
footnotes, they do not mention some important titles; and sufficient care 
has not been taken in reading the proof. In spite of its shortcomings, 
this book is a useful addition to the small number of volumes in English 
that deal with the later decades of South American colonial history. 

WILLIAM SPENCE ROBERTSON 


John Marshall and the constitution. A chronicle of the supreme court. 
By Edward S. Corwin. [The chronicles of America. Edited by 
Allen Johnson under the supervision of the committee on publica- 
tions of the Yale university council] (New Haven: Yale university 
press, 1919. 242 p. 3.50) 

Until quite recently John Marshall has too exclusively been the sub- 
ject of bar association eulogies and too seldom the object of scientific 
historical scholarship. This little volume performs, therefore, a highly 
useful service in giving the reader not only a vivid picture of Marshall as 
a man, but also an entirely new impression of his statemanship and his 
place in American political life. 

Professor Corwin makes it clear at the outset that at the time of Mar- 
shall’s accession to the bench the supreme court had gained no hold upon 
the confidence or the imagination of the country, had become the subject 
of a bitter partisan wrangle, and was above all lacking in political lead- 
ership. At many points in the book the author reiterates his belief that 
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Marshall consciously supplied this political leadership and not only seized 
upon but actually created opportunities for announcing his consti. 
tutional doctrines. This is clearly brought out in the treatment of ‘‘Jef 
ferson’s war on the judiciary,’’ in the course of which Marbury v. Mad- 
ison is discussed and Marshall’s famous decision is characterized as ‘‘a 
political coup of the first magnitude.’’ In his discussion of the Burr trial 
Professor Corwin criticizes Marshall's doctrine that there can be no such 
thing as constructive treason against the United States and suggests that 
in reality the recent espionage act ‘‘secraps Marshall’s doctrine pretty 
completely.’’ The reader finds a clear discussion of MeCulloch v. Mary- 
land, as well as of the leading cases under the contract clause of the con- 
stitution. The frequently maligned decision in the Dartmouth college 
case is defended as a useful forerunner of the ‘‘modern rule of reason”’ 
as a check upon arbitrary legislative power. A chapter on ‘‘The menace 
of state rights’’ throws interesting light upon the bitter attacks directed 
against the supreme court by state legislatures and by members of con- 
gress as a result of Marshall's nationalistic decisions. A brief descrip- 
tion is given of Marshall’s personal associations with friends and neigh- 
bors and an ‘‘epilogue’’ furnishes an appraisal of his work in the light 
of the subsequent development of our constitutional law. 

Professor Corwin’s treatment is critical and philosophical. The book 
has very high literary merit, is adequately indexed, and contains a brief 
eritical bibliographical note. 

Ropert EvGene CusHMAN 
On the Ohio. By H. Bennett Abdy. (New York: Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany, 1919. 300 p. $2.50) 

This book is a description of a steamboat journey from St. Louis to 
Pittsburgh by three western artists bent on securing sketches of the river 
and of the river towns. Traveling leisurely and stopping often, they 
luxuriated in the intermittent life of the levees, in languid villages with 
somnolent streets, and in the picturesque steamboat types. All these 
the author describes as one who loves his work. The illustrations of the 
book, which are good, are from sketches made on the trip. 

The historical material in this book consists of the comments by the 
author. Only a few typical ones can be given. Louisville, says Mr. 
Abdy, probably came into existence as a ‘‘portage,’’ which is a very 
logical view to take of it if, as Mr. Abdy does, we visualize the rather 
mild-mannered rapids there as ‘‘falls.’’ At Maysville the great feud 
trials were held and a Kentucky governor was shot from ambush. This 
statement would indicate a mortality among Kentucky governors hither- 
to unsuspected. Frankfort has always been accorded the exclusive honors 
in gubernatorial extinction. On Blennerhassett island Hamilton and 
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surr fought their famous duel and Hamilton was killed. Sinee Hamil- 
ton was killed at Weehawken also it might be well to know, in the in- 
terests of science, at which place he died first. Marietta, we are told, is 
the oldest town west of the Alleghenies, which is no more surprising per- 
haps than the reference to the ‘‘historie battlefield where General Custer 
won his famous fight with the Indians of the upper Missouri’’ (p. 265). 

Typographical errors are few. Such no doubt are the ‘‘Standard Old 
Company’’ (p. 139) and the allusion to cattle ‘‘taking freight’’ on going 
aboard ship (p. 104). 

R. 8. 


Georgia as a proprietary province. The execution of a trust. By James 
Ross MeCain, Ph.D. (Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1917. 357 p. 
$2.50) 

Diary of Count Percival. Afterwards first Earl of Egmont. Volume I, 
1730-1733 [Historical manuscripts commission, Manuscripts of the 
Earl of Egmont} (London, 1920. 447 p. 2 s) 

Professor McCain’s book is one of the many the writing of which was 
prompted by the late Professor Osgood ; and this fact alone explains the 
phrasing of its title, which is misleading. Georgia was, indeed, never a 
‘proprietary province,’’ for the persons in whom its charter vested au- 
thority were strictly debarred from property rights in the enterprise. 
Georgia was a trustee colony and ought always to be called such. 

The book itself is an admirable monograph, the first to be written in 
its field since the publication of the Georgia colonial records made cop- 
ious material readily accessible. It is not a narrative of occurrences nor 
a picture of life, but a searching analysis of organization, official person- 
nel, problems and procedure. It illuminates many points previously ob- 
secure or misunderstood. It shows, for example, that the board of trus- 
tees held more frequent meetings than did its executive council, and it 
explains this anomaly by reference to the charter stipulation of eight 
members as a quorum of the council, whereas the matter of the board’s 
quorum was left to the board’s own determination and was fixed at three 
members. Accordingly many a meeting called as of the council but find- 
ing a quorum wanting resolved itself into a session of the board instead 
and proceeded to the transaction of business. By reference to the pe- 
culiar provisions of the charter in another connection Professor McCain 
makes it clear why the trustees never appointed a governor of the colony 
but gave even to Oglethorpe mere power of attorney. 

Upon a few points which preceding writers have treated with assur- 
ance Professor McCain raises doubts. But in one of these, namely, the 
origination of the debtor-colony project by James Oglethorpe, the earlier 
ussurance appears to be vindicated by Viscount Percival’s diary, the first 
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volume of which has been published since this monograph was written ; 
for Percival records that on April 1, 1730, Oglethorpe spent more than 
three hours of conversation in explaining ‘‘his’’ project, and suggests 
no one else in connection with its authorship. 

Percival, better known as the Earl of Egmont, was so completely won 
to the charitable project that it became one of his chief concerns. His 
copious diary is accordingly sprinkled with items concerning it, many of 
which are quite freshly illuminating. They tell, for example, that the 
number of debtor prisoners liberated in pursuance of the parliamentary 
act of 1729 was estimated at ten thousand; that the location first con- 
templated for the colony was in the West Indies; that the issue of the 
charter was delayed for many months by the king’s personal dislike for 
some of its provisions ; and that the first embarkation of settlers was seut 
forth when the funds of the trustees amounted to no more than two 
thousand pounds, despite the advice of the experienced Lord Carteret 
that a sum five times as great would be necessary for any assurance of 
success. 

Aside from its Georgia data, Percival’s diary contains such a quantity 
of substantial matter upon English polities and society that its publica- 
tion is an event of signal importance. 


The colonization of North America. 1492-1783. By Herbert Eugene Bol- 
ton and Thomas Maitland Marshall. (New York: The Maemillan 
company, 1920. 609 p. $4.25) 

The present work on colonization of North America marks a distinct 
departure in the production of texts in American history. It was pre- 
pared, so the preface states, ‘‘in response to a clear demand for a text 
written from the standpoint of North America as a whole, and giving 
a more adequate treatment of the colonies of nations other than Eng- 
land.’’ Such a text would have been impossible a generation earlier be- 
cause of the absence of any demand and the impossibility of finding an 
author sufficiently equipped to undertake it. It is significant that the 
historians to do the work should be found in the institutions on the west- 
ern rim of the continent and, therefore, most out of touch with the hith- 
erto dominant provincialism of the Atlantic coast communities. 

The conception of a text based upon continental development on two 
widely sundered ocean fronts is distinctly a product of our twentieth- 
century experience and international alliances. It is the very antithesis of 
that American insularity which has been the subject of remark of 
European crities of our manners and morals for over a century. Now 
that we have come into our full North American heritage with a Panama 
canal to operate and project on two ocean frontages, and far-sundered 
territories like Alaska and the Philippines to defend, it is fit and proper 
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for our historians to plan histories and to prepare popular texts that 
describe what has taken place and express the change that has come in 
our national territorial outlook. 

It is not at all remarkable that in this new volume under consideration 
nearly one-fifth of the material deals with the Spanish colonies and 
their relations with the French and the English. As Dr. Bolton has 
stated more than once, we have unduly neglected the part of Spain in 
the history of America and underestimated its contribution to the ae- 
tual colonial status in the new world during the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. Furthermore, the new interest that is at present being 
manifested in South America and in the Spanish language makes it 
quite necessary that scholars turn their attention to a more careful study 
of the Spanish foundations of the new republic south of us. Undoubt- 
edly this increased interest in Spanish culture now being manifested in 
our institutions of learning is closely connected with the marked com- 
mercial activities between ourselves and our South American neighbors. 
But whatever its source, the trend is undoubtedly permanent and will 
express itself in a great variety of historical works bearing on different 
phases of Spanish history. 

European students of history will weleome this departure from our 
earlier form of writing as giving them an opportunity to study as a 
group all the new states that have developed here since colonization. 
When we can enlarge this idea so as to present the western hemisphere 
in a single study we shall have a history which may fairly supplement 
the works on European history as a whole which are so useful to students 
in both the special and general fields. Our recent international con- 
tacts and policies make it imperative that we abandon the self-centered 
type of history writing and attempt something on a somewhat more gen- 
erous and catholic basis. If the great war has been of service to us it is 
perhaps in that we have somewhat enlarged our horizon and have begun 
consciously to fit ourselves into the larger international scheme of things. 
This new volume of history appears to be one of the many indications 
that we are awakening to a truer realization of our national relation to 
the larger community responsibilities and points of contact. 

Another excellent feature of the volume is its admirable compression 
of over-expanded chapters in our national history. To find room for the 
new material the older discussions were carefully examined and analyzed 
with a view to economy of space. The result is very gratifying, for there 
is evident in the new product a precision and clarity as unusual as it is 
refreshing. With the added space gained it was then possible to intro- 
duce the new material without visible crowding and with no loss of mo- 
mentum. In reading through this work and going over its general plan 
and method of presentation one is irresistibly reminded of Franklin's 
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comment on the French revolution, ‘*Ca ira, it goes."’ The best test of a 
successful work is, after all, the ability of its author to marshal his de- 
tails and to move from one conclusion or demonstration to another in an 
orderly manner. This is what the work on North American colonization 
does through every chapter, leaving the reader with a clear conception 
of one of the most complicated phases of American history. In point 
of general construction the work is admirably adapted to class use. The 
maps are not all new but each is exactly suited to the needs of that por 
tion of the text it is designed to illustrate. The bibliographical notes are 
well selected for actual use and the index is especially well arranged. 
Altogether this new venture is well adapted at every point to convince 
and persuade a large and influential constituency of scholars and general 
readers that its methods are fully justified by results and that a new 
field for scholarship has definitely been opened for future work. 
O. G. Lippy 


The Illinois country. 1673-1818. By Clarence Walworth Alvord. {Cen 
tennial history of Illinois, volume I| (Springfield: Illinois centen- 
nial commission, 1920. 523 p.) 

The first volume of the Centennial history of Illinois was assigned to 
Dr. Alvord as the editor of a remarkable series of volumes including a 
mass of original documents bearing on the early history of the Illinois 
country. With the production of the present work the author brings to 
a close a piece of historical research that has placed him among the fore 
most historians of the middle west. 

Histories of single states have multiplied in recent years, but seldom 
has the initial volume of a state history been produced under such fa- 
vorable auspices as has this one. The author has been associated with 
historical research for so many years that he has built up at his univer 
sity a historical seminar of unusual quality and one the graduates of 
which have each made valuable contributions in the field of research. 
What must be to Dr. Alvord one of the most gratifying features of this 
present piece of work is the fact that many of those who gave him the 
most valuable assistance were those whom he had himself trained in re- 
search and without whose aid his labors must necessarily have been very 
much prolonged. Seminar collaboration at its best is by no means com- 
mon and the author is certainly to be congratulated upon being able to 
focus so successfully the finest product of his years of teaching upon the 
difficult problems of research. 

In compressing into the compass of a single volume the mass of ma- 
terial already assembled and published in earlier works, the author has 
never lost sight of his subject. He has, also, avoided producing merely a 
learned treatise ; on the contrary, every effort has been made to interpret 
and present the pre-state history of Illinois for the general reader as well 
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as for the research student. The reader is presented with a clear picture 
of the Illinois country as a home for shifting and warring Indian tribes 
harried on the east by the ambitious and scheming Lroquois while held in 
check on the west by the powerful Dakota confederacy. Then follows a 
sketch of the operations of the fur-traders and the far-reaching plans for 
the opening of the Mississippi and the Spanish and English intrigues 
with the tribes of the southwest directed against this imperial plan for 
colonial expansion. Nor is the author less skillful in making plain the 
complicated intrigue involved in the efforts of the Quebee and New 
Orleans authorities, each in their own way to monopolize the increasing 
power and wealth as well as the strategic advantages of this middle col- 
ony of France in America. All these phases of earliest Illinois history 
are presented with a skill and precision which can come only from that 
intimate mastery of detail acquired in the toilsome editing of texts and 
in the impartial sifting of evidence in the mass of hitherto unknown 
manuscripts. With equal skill and a full grasp of the larger phases of the 
subject, the author connects the story of this region with European af- 
fairs, giving for the first time a clear-cut picture of Illinois as a colony 
of France and later of England, so that there remains with us as vivid 
a coneeption of the problems of trade, religion, government, and Indian 
affairs for this far-away western colony as we have hitherto possessed for 
such better-known colonies as Virginia, Pennsylvania, or Massachusetts. 

The importance of the Illinois country in the events leading up to and 
during the American revolution is discussed with the proper perspec- 
tive of the English ministerial policy and the antagonistic attitude of 
the coast colonies toward any interference with their charter rights to 
western lands. In the average text of United States history this entire 
period of Illinois history down to the war of 1812 is given but scant and 
perfunctory attention. There is obviously so much that is new and 
vitally important in what is presented in this work that it is evident that 
our writers must in the future give more space to the national aspects 
of this portion of our early history, even to the exclusion of much classic 
but otherwise unimportant material that has so long eumbered our text- 
books and manuals of United States history. 

Dr. Alvord has been successful also in bringing the Illinois colony into 
vital connection with the movement of emigration from the eastern col- 
onies over the Appalachian mountains. He has, undoubtedly, given less 
attention than is justified by the facts to the migration by way of Cum- 
berland Gap and the river valleys of western Tennessee. But after read- 
ing his chapters on ‘‘The struggle for the west’’ and ‘‘The country of the 
Illinois’’ we ean aeeept his demonstration that there was an actual incor- 
poration of this section of the west into the life of the nation and that 
this inclusion of the Illinois country had an important influence in the 
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evolution of our national territorial policy. The placing of this new 
colony among our pioneer communities makes it necessary to enlarge 
considerably our already large list of western national characters. 
It is clear that we must find a place for a few of those French trad- 
ers and priests who founded these early settlements and some of the com- 
mandants of early posts are equally worthy of mention. We ean no 
longer ignore, moreover, the claims of the leading merchants at Kaskas- 
kia, Cahokia, and Vincennes, nor those of the early American traders and 
merchants who entered the Illinois country before George Rogers Clark 
and paved the way for his conquest of the British posts. In one respect the 
volume is somewhat disappointing. There are no maps showing the later 
surveys and the locations of early forts, trading posts, and missions. The 
map of the Illinois country opposite page 154 should be supplemented 
by one or two maps of Illinois and the entire Ohio valley showing these 
important points. This would enable students of the early history of 
this region to trace readily the narrative of events and to find upon maps 
accessible in any library the location of all the historic places given in 
the present work. 

From the point of view of research in the middle west this volume 
holds a significant place. It was produced as a portion of a more pre- 
tentious work which covers the entire history of the state. This 
portion is the first of its kind to be based upon the new material 
recently made accessible and it points the way for similar enter- 
prises in research and history writing for which there is great need 
in the whole Mississippi valley. It is to be hoped that the author in his 
new location will establish a research laboratory similar to the one which 
has produced such admirable works as the present volume, and that he 
may begin anew his invaluable researches in the almost unworked fields 
that lie open before all students of history in the west. 

O. G. Lipsy 


The autobiography of Andrew Carnegie. With illustrations. (New York 
and Boston: Houghton Mifflin company, 385 p. $5.00) 

An autobiography of a man who occupied as prominent a place in 
American life for nearly half a century as did Andrew Carnegie cannot 
fail to attract the attention of anyone interested in the slightest degree 
in the events of a period so filled with pregnant possibilities. Yet the 
evaluation of such a work by the historian must be based on certain fac- 
tors which do not necessarily appeal to the general reader. The former 
looks for statements or even for hints which will give him a better com- 
prehension of the forces which he seeks to understand and perchance to 
enumerate and interpret; he feels that he has a certain right to find ex- 
plained forces which hitherto have been evidenced only by surface mani 
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festations. Particularly, when one considers to what an extent Mr. 
Carnegie figured in the economic world of his day, consequently in all 
the maze of interwoven social elements, one opens his book with keen ex- 
pectation, an expectation which is to a considerable degree unfulfilled. 

After all, one does not find much that is new. To be sure, there are 
many incidental bits of personal reminiscence which add a few shadings 
to the composite picture of American development; one is grateful for 
the sketches of the men who, especially in the earlier and formative years 
of Mr. Carnegie’s life, played such vital roles in the industrial phases of 
a growing community. Some incidental illumination comes with the 
accounts of men like Thomas A. Scott, Junius Spencer Morgan and his 
son, John Pierpont Morgan; of all the associates of early Pittsburgh 
days and of later New York experiences. Some readable pages throw a 
little more light on affairs in Washington during the first days of the 
civil war. Mr. Carnegie’s views of Simon Cameron, Lincoln’s first see- 
retary of war, do not accord with most accepted notions; it is not, for 
instance, a commonly held opinion that ‘‘if other departments had been 
as well managed as was the War Department under Cameron, all things 
considered, much of disaster would have been avoided,’’ and that it was 
only popular clamor that finally forced the president to make a change 
to Stanton. 

As a self-revelation, not altogether frank but perhaps as much so as 
could be expected of any man, this autobiography presents its greatest 
contribution: Andrew Carnegie writes about himself and the things he 
did, and allows to appear much of what was going on in his mind as he 
gazed back over the past. If there could have been more evidence of a 
realization of the economic transition in which he played a part, of the 
vast problems which were being created by the activities of just such 
‘‘captains of industry’’ as himself; if, out of his experience, something 
more constructive about those questions which now face the world of 
interrelated industry and political effort had been adduced, one would 
feel not only that Mr. Carnegie had been a dynamic force in his day but 
also that he had condensed from the rich treasure of his experience some- 
thing to guide those who come after in grappling with the results. 

None ean dispute the general interest of the work. Even though it is 
but a sparse sheaf of jottings which the gleaner may store away in his 
bin, he puts down the book with the feeling that he has perused some- 
thing which has been fully worth while, and something which leaves a 
clean taste in the mouth; if ‘‘Andy’’ has been patently sure of the 
‘*rightness of Andy,’’ as one reviewer puts it, nevertheless he is glad to 
have known something more of that Andy, and to have breathed a little 
of that eternal optimism which permeated the man. 


L. B. S. 
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The American supreme court as an international tribunal. By Herbert 
A. Smith. (New York: Oxford university press, 1920. 120 p.) 

The purpose of the author of this book is to show what light the ex- 
perience of the supreme court in disposing of cases which have arisen 
between the states of the American union throws upon the problem of 
the judicial settlement of disputes between the nations of the world. A 
preliminary chapter deals with the origin of the supreme court and is 
followed by a careful analysis of the extent of the jurisdiction of that 
tribunal in cases to which a state is a party. The author then discusses 
the three types of interstate controversies which have arisen, i. e., boun- 
dary cases, actions to enforce state debts, and cases of injury by state 
action. He devotes a separate chapter to the problem of the enforcement 
of judgments against states. From this study the following conclusions 
are deduced: First, not all cases between nations can be settled judicial- 
ly. Seeond, the existence of an international court will stimulate the 
practice of submitting controversies to judicial decision. Third, certain 
vital questions, such as the problem of insuring compliance with decrees, 
must be clearly provided for in advance. Finally, such a court must 
administer a definite and written system of international law. 

While some of the author’s statements are perhaps debatable, his 
treatment of cases is accurate and balanced. In connection, however, 
with the statement (p. 93) that the supreme court was never asked to 
decide ‘‘ whether a state could lawfully secede from the Union’’ one would 
naturally expect to find an allusion to the case of Texas v. White (7 Wal- 
lace, 141) decided in 1868 in which the question was passed upon. The 
book is written in a clear and interesting style and should prove sug- 
gestive to students of international politics and useful to students of 
American constitutional history and law. 

Rosert EvGenr CusHMAN 


The frontier in American history. By Frederick Jackson Turner. (New 
York: Henry Holt and company, 1920. 375 p.) 

For many years Mr. Turner’s modesty has caused him to refuse the 
urgent appeals of his friends for the republication of his numerous es- 
says on the frontier development. Finally, however, he has been per- 
suaded to present in convenient form to his many students and admirers 
these collected essays. Every student of history must congratulate him- 
self on their publication. 


Mr. Turner occupies a unique position in the field of western American 
history. Before his day the west had many historians, most of them be- 
longing to the large class of the untrained and unscientific ; but even the 
scholarly Parkman and Winsor held a different place among the western- 
ers than that which Mr. Turner has made for himself. They worked 
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alone on their problems and their works became storehouses from which 
the incapable drew, but neither of them attracted around him a group 
of younger men, inspired by the genius of the master and by his en- 
thusiasm for all things western. This has been the great achievement 
of Mr. Turner. To him belongs the honor of founding the scientific 
school of western history. Out of his seminar at Madison have come 
almost all the men who are to-day reinterpreting American history from 
the new viewpoint first established by this pioneer scholar. 

Even those who never enjoyed the advantages of his teaching have 
been drawn into the circle of his influence by his personal magnetism 
and scholarly attainments. It is a pleasure for the reviewer, trained in 
a very different school, to acknowledge his indebtedness to him, after 
he began research in Mr. Turner’s chosen subject. The writer’s corre- 
spondence files contain many long letters from him; these are filled with 
references to various knotty questions, and they represent only one of 
his many acts of kindness. How generously does he give! 

Mr. Turner’s special genius lies in synthesis. It was by synthesis, 
based, of course, on analysis, that he arrived at a new viewpoint for our 
national history and laid the foundation for its reinterpretation. Some 
day in the distant future when a history of American historiography is 
written, Mr. Turner will be given a very notable place. No one since 
Bancroft has so completely redirected the course of historical research 
as has this westerner. His emphasis on the frontier his analysis of its 
conditions, his insistence on its influence on the building of American 
character, his history of its movement across the continent and his proof 
of its weight in polities and national issues have formed the vantage 
ground for his new outlook on American history, the value of which his 
students and followers are further proving. 

In this volume are collected the essays that treat of the significance of 
the frontier, and the several essays from the author’s pen on other sub- 
jects are omitted. The first in the series is that famous one on the ‘‘Sig- 
nificance of the frontier,’’ which is best known in the form published in 
the Report of the American historical association for 1893. The other 
essays, many of them addresses, are, for the most part, amplifications of 
the same theme; and the student may, therefore, find a continuous read- 
ing of the volume somewhat tedious, because the essays are all pitched 
to the same key. Taken individually, however, each essay is charming, 
most inspiring, and, in a way, perfect. 

One essay stands out from the rest because of its different character, 
and it is fortunate that it will now have a wider circle of readers. This 
is essay number three, ‘‘The old west.’’ In its significance and value it 
is equal to the better-known ‘‘Significance of the frontier.’’ Here we 
have Mr. Turner at his best and revealing not only the power of synthesis 
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but also that of analysis. Since its appearance in 1907, the reviewer has 
regarded it as one of the most important essays ever penned by an Amer- 
ican historian. Mr. Turner has i> it traced the history of the back coun- 
try of the colonies, the territory lying between the line of the falls and 
the foot of the mountains, where was found the first typical frontier 
society; or, as he expresses it: ‘‘in the crucible of the frontier the 
immigrants were Americanized, liberated and fused into a mixed race, 
English in neither nationality nor characteristies.’’ Mr. Turner’s power 
of minute research is exhibited in the intimate description of the various 
communities pushing their way through underbrush and forests toward 
the mountains. We are shown successively the manner of the filling up 
of the hinterlands of all the colonies from New England southward and 
we learn that in this region was developed a homogeneous and national- 
istic society from north to south that differed greatly from that living in 
particularistic self-sufficiency along the coast. 

During the past year we have been regaled on the glories of the pil 
grim fathers, generally hopelessly mixed by the orators with the puri- 
tans of Massachusetts bay colony. We have been told that all that was 
good in American life has been imparted to it by these same Yankee 
forefathers ; and, inspired by fear of the modern radicals, the same ora- 
tors have asserted that the hope of the future lies in a return to the 
truth as taught by Cotton Mather and many of his kind. In their 
enthusiasm for eonservatism the remembrance of witeh-burning and 
Quaker whippings has not disturbed these would-be disciples of 
suppression. 

To this enthusiasm for the New Englander with its exaggeration of the 
Yankee influence, this book of essays by Mr. Turner is an excellent anti- 
dote. In his essay on the ‘‘Contributions of the west to American demoe- 
racy,’ Mr. Turner takes a much wider view of the problem and bases 
his opinion on a much more careful analysis than does the average pil- 
grim tercentenary orator. He concludes: ‘‘It was, therefore, in the West, 
as it was in the period before the Declaration of Independence, that the 
struggle for democratic development first revealed itself, and in that 
area the essential ideas of American democracy had already appeared’’ 
(p. 242). And again: ‘‘Jefferson was the first prophet of American 
democracy, and when we analyse the essential features of his gospel, it 
is clear that the Western influence was the dominant element’’ (p. 250). 
On page 259 occurs an excellent description of the process of democratiza- 
tion: ‘‘Most important of all has been the fact that an area of free 
land has continually lain on the western border of the settled area of 
the United States. Whenever social conditions tended to erystallize in 
the East, whenever capital tended to press upon labor or political re- 
straints to impede the freedom of the mass, there was this gate of escape 
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to the free conditions of the frontier. These free lands promoted individ- 
ualism, economic equality, freedom to use democracy. Men would not 
accept inferior wages and a permanent position of social subordination 
when this promised land of freedom and equality was theirs for the tak- 
ing. In a word, then, free lands meant free opportunities. Their exis- 
tence has differentiated the American democracy from the democracies 
which have preceded it, because ever, as democracy in the East took the 
form of highly specialized and complicated industrial society, in the 
West it kept in touch with primitive conditions, and by action and re- 
action these two forces have shaped our history’’ (p. 259). 

Undoubtedly the blood of the pilgrims and the puritans has added 
greatly to the growth of the American nation; but the real cradle of the 
nation was not east of the Hudson river, not even east of the Appala- 
chians, but in the heart of the continent, the Mississippi basin where 
were gathered the sons of all peoples — New Englanders, New Yorkers, 
Pennsylvanians, southerners, Germans, [rish, Scandinavians, children of 
the north and south, the east and west of both hemispheres; and here 
these diverse bloods have mingled to make the American people. 

For several years the present writer has been wishing for a favorable 
opportunity to make a few critical remarks about one of the most classi- 
cal passages in Mr. Turner’s writings, one that has become a part of the 
consciousness of all students of American history. The appearance of 
this volume of essays seems to invite him to speak out in public. The pas- 
sage referred to occurs in the first essay (p. 12): ‘‘Stand at Cumber- 
land and watch the procession of civilization, marching single file — the 
buffalo following the trail to the salt springs, the Indian, the fur-trader 
and hunter, the cattle-raiser, the pioneer farmer — and the frontier has 
passed by.’’ Later in the same essay (p. 19) he adopts the Reverend 
John Mason Peck’s analysis of the farming group into three classes — 
hunter-farmers, pioneer farmers, and ‘‘men of capital and enterprise.’ 
Thus we are asked to imagine the moving across the continent of a veri- 
table wild-west show with its menagerie, clowns, and calliopes. Probably 
the majority of teachers of American history in our colleges and univer- 
sities delight their students by picturing to them this interesting spec- 
tacle as seen by the observer at Cumberland Gap. The reviewer pleads 
guilty to the indictment. 

The parade of this wild-west show as described by Mr. Turner lacks 
one important figure, Buffalo Bill himself, the most important and de- 
cidedly the most picturesque personage in the procession. In Buffalo 
Bill, the entrepreneur, one can see the land speculator who always fol- 
lowed hard on the heels of the fur-trader — in the case of the French 
procession at times being identical with him, for both Jolliet and La 
Salle were as much interested in land as in furs. Let us take our stand 
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at Cumberland Gap and watch pass the reconstructed line of march. Of 
course our eyes first catch the picturesque figure of Daniel Boone, in the 
popular mind the prototype of all hunter-farmers. But who is the well- 
dressed gentleman following so hard on the heels of Boone and evidently 
giving orders to this hero of the wilderness? That is Richard Hender- 
son, the well-educated and eloquent lawyer of the North Carolina bar, 
who is responsible for the appearance in this region of Boone and of all 
the others who are making up this procession. Let us also take our 
stand on the Ohio river, that highway to the west, and watch pass the 
stream of boats. Here we shall see among the first the fur-traders from 
Pennsylvania and Virginia; but among them or coming soon after are 
such men as Thomas Walker, Christopher Gist, George Morgan, graduate 
of Princeton and prominent Philadelphia trader, Colonel John Connolly, 
Colonel George Washington — all interested in the exploration of west 
ern lands. 

There is still another class of men not mentioned by Mr. Turner, and 
these are generally as early comers into the hinterland as the land speeu- 
lators: the officers and soldiers of the western garrisons; they saw the 
west in its primeval dress, whether they carried the lilies of France, the 
crosses of St. George and St. Andrew, or the flag of the American eagle. 

The analysis of the later population into three classes, a la Mr. Peck, 
is also subject to criticism. The reviewer’s own researches have given 
him a very close view of the population of Kentucky and Illinois in the 
early days. Mr. Peck to the contrary notwithstanding, all three classes 
arrived in both states practically contemporaneously. For instance, the 
people who composed the population of the state of Illinois in 1818 had 
for the most part all arrived within the borders of the territory within 
the previous decade; and among the population were such men as the 
English farmers led by Morris Birkbeck and southern gentlemen such as 
Nathaniel Pope and Edward Cole. The picture, therefore, of a succession 
of waves of immigration is incorrect. The figure should be a flood. Thus 
I have spoken, but it is only fair to say that my speaking has occurred 
some twenty-eight years after Mr. Turner wrote the famous passage. 

C. W. A. 


The United States: an experiment in democracy. By Carl Becker. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1920. 333 p. $2.50) 

The publishers’ announcement, as is too often the case, unfortunately, 
gives a somewhat misleading description of Professor Becker’s The Uni- 
ted States: an erperiment in democracy, for it should not be dragged 
into the elass of historical narratives. Every thoughtful student of 


American history sooner or later develops his own philosophy or, if you 
prefer, his own interpretation of American development. In most cases, 
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this does not differ radically from the interpretations of others; but an 
added touch here and a different emphasis there, with some new ideas, 
render it peculiarly his own. Professor Becker’s latest book is essentially 
of this type. 

The author would be, and by frequent quotations he practically is, the 
first to acknowledge his indebtedness to Professor Turner. That fact, 
with the added statement that the interpretation presented is in accord 
with the trend of American historical study of the last twenty-five years, 
should be sufficient to convey to most readers its dominating characteris- 
tic. It is the truth regarding American democracy as the author sees it; 
it is for the most part neither startling nor strikingly original, but it is 
told with the charm of style and felicity of phrase for which the author 
has achieved a reputation. Because it is so well done, the book is worth 
while for the sole purpose of helping to spread and to get accepted these 
ideas of American development. But it contains something more than 
that, and for the present reviewer its greatest value lies in the stimulating 
conclusion for which the rest has served as an explanation or introduc- 
tion. 

Professor Becker’s starting point is that Europeans have seen in 
America ‘‘the image of democracy itself’’; then the author proceeds to 
describe the character and the origins of American democracy, the course 
of its development, and its varying aspects; finally he leads up to the all- 
important consideration of how it may be made to endure. The essence 
of American democracy is to be sought in the general equality of oppor- 
tunity and of conditions. It was ‘‘not our free government, but our 
fortunate economic situation, that has been the solid basis of our equal- 
ity; and this fortunate situation is unhappily rapidly passing away.’ 
The explanation of the changed conditions is to be found in the taking 
up of the unoccupied land, and in the development of a concentrated and 
complex industrial life. In consequence of these things, we are now 
passing from the condition in which the all-important question was that 
of the production of wealth to the situation which has long been familiar 
in Europe, where the problem is that of the distribution of wealth. 

In answer to the objection that interference by government with pri- 
vate initiative is a socialistic doctrine and contrary to the spirit of this 
government, Professor Becker claims that the government of the United 
States always has exercised ‘‘whatever governmental activity may be 
necessary to assure that fundamental equality of opportunity which is 
indispensable to true liberty and the very essence of democracy.’’ But 
in order to meet the present demands, it is suggested that democracy in- 
volves ‘‘a radical modification of the modern state rather than an ex- 
tension of its already overgrown powers.’’ And the author concludes 
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with an interesting and stimulating statement of the form which such 
modification seems likely to take. 
Max FaArrRanp 


When buffalo ran. By George Bird Grinnell. (New Haven: Yale uni- 
versity press, 1920. 114 p. $2.50) 

This little sketch of Indian life on the great plains three quarters of 
a century ago, issued by the Yale press as ‘‘a true story of Indian life,”’ 
is not, as the casual reader might imagine, a biography by the author, but 
presumably a reproduction of the story of aboriginal life. For historical 
purposes it would be somewhat more satisfactory if the personality of 
the narrator and the cireumstanees of obtaining the story were set forth ; 
for not even the tribe of the narrator is indicated. If any future writer 
should desire to quote from the book, or refer to it, he would be obliged 
to use the same indefinite style, and to rely solely on the weight of Mr. 
Grinnell’s name for his authority. 

The style of the story is notably convincing. The reader feels that he 
is reading facts. And yet the picture is unquestionably idealized by the 
omission of anything that might be repulsive to refined tastes. There 
are, of course, exceptions, but ordinarily the Indian is merely a human 
being of a lower class. His common thought and conversation are not 
on any such high plane as in this story. In fact, his favorite stories and 
jokes would not be admissible in polite society, as anyone may see from 
the folklore stories collected and printed by the Bureau of ethnology. 
On the other hand, the idealization is probably serving a beneficent pur- 
pose in its tendency to secure a belated justice to the survivors of the 
Indian tribes. In this aspect it is altogether commendable. 

From the strictly historical standpoint, the reader should remember 
that we are now in the era of apotheosis of the Indian. Our ancestors 
underestimated and, as a rule vilified him ; but in the recoil, present-day 
writers usually go to the other extreme. Possibly this is due to the util- 
itarian character of the American mind. Having acquired practically 
all the material valuables of the Indian, we are now exploiting the ro- 
mance of his former existence to enhance the value of the place names 


and other relies that are left to us. 
J. P. DuNN 


American political ideas. Studies in the development of American po- 
litical thought, 1865-1917. By Charles Edward Merriam. (New 
York: The Maemillan company, 1920. 481 p. $2.75) 

Remembering the notable contribution which Professor Merriam made 
to the literature of scientific political discussion several years ago when 
he published his American political theories, one is not surprised to find 
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that he has continued his studies in the same field and has brought out 
a book which attempts to do for the past half century what the former 
did for the period down to the civil war. It is not difficult to believe that 
Mr. Merriam found that his earlier work was a relatively simple task as 
compared with the later endeavor ; not only were the elements from which 
could be constructed a conspectus of ante bellum political thought rather 
simple and relatively few, but the documentary materials on which con- 
clusions might be based were reasonably limited, although, in truth, ample 
enough to test the endurance of him who would seek to digest them. 
Neither of these conditions held for the period since 1865, and a mere 
glance at the citations which adorn almost every page of the later work 
attest both the vast range of reading necessary to garner in the thought, 
even in part, of fifty years, as well as the toil involved in sifting and 
classifying the evidence. It is not at all surprising that here and there. 
although not often, there should be a slip in noting the title of a book. 

Unlike the earlier work the present one does not attempt to divide the 
period covered into parts and to assign to each certain characteristics ; it 
was both logical and convenient to deal separaiely with the colonial per- 
iod, the revolutionary era, and the like; but no such clear-cut lines of de- 
mareation can be discovered during the past half century, and conse- 
quently the treatment is wholly topical. With an introduction summing 
up American political theories as the ‘‘Background of American polit- 
ical thought,’’ eleven chapters follow dealing with such subjects as ‘‘ Typ- 
ical interpretations of democracy,’’ ‘‘The consent of the governed,” 
**The courts and justice,’’ ‘‘ Democracy and constitutional change,’’ ‘‘ The 
political party and unofficial government,’’ and ‘‘Government and lib- 
erty,’’ the latter being the topic of two chapters. Chapter thirteen is 
devoted to ‘‘Systematie studies of polities,’’ and chapter fourteen, to 
‘*Political ideas in American literature.”’ 

Taken as a whole, the work is unquestionably a distinct contribution, 
not alone to the literature of political science but also to an understand- 
ing of recent American history. Professor Merriam is to be congratulated 
by all those whose interests carry them into the later field of the develop- 
ment of the United States, and in turn they are to be felicitated for hav- 
ing at hand such a useful and illuminating compendium. 

One of the principal criticisms is called forth by the mass of detail 
which at times obscures the general trend of the argument; some of this 
detail, it would seem, might have been avoided by a more strenuous ef- 
fort to eliminate repetition, for frequently much of the material appears 
not only once but two and sometimes three times. While it is true that 
the topical arrangement makes such reduplication unavoidable at times, 
nevertheless all of it cannot be justified on such grounds. For instance, 
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a considerable proportion of the discussion of ‘‘Systematic studies of 
politics’ has been given in appropriate chapters earlier in the book. 

To one viewing the work from the standpoint of a student of history 
as distinguished from a student of the science of government, it seems 
as though certain factors have not been sufficiently stressed. Notably the 
student who is especially interested in the west and its influence on 
American political life feels that altogether too little weight is given to 
the continuing importance of what may be called, to use Professor Turn 
er’s title, ‘‘The frontier in American history.’’ No one would dispute 
the fact that the whole social development of the nation in its broadest 
aspects has been profoundly modified by this western factor as distin- 
guished from other elements, and at no time more than in the period fol- 
lowing the civil war. Particularly does one notice this oversight when 
there is found virtually no reference to the exhaustion of the public 
lands in the discussion of growing urbanism and all the modifications 
connoted by it. Again, one feels that the whole agrarian movement, not 
only of the west but also of the south, is not only insufficiently noticed 
but is underestimated and somewhat incorrectly stated. If Professor 
Merriam had devoted a little less attention to many of the minor contri- 
butions, of a more or less theoretical or speculative nature, by political 
scientists, sociologists, and economists, and more to the mass of historical 
material which has been made available in late years, his narrative would 
have been better balanced. For example, a scant page calls attention to 
what has been done by historians, while many pages are devoted to writ- 
ers in the other fields of social science; reference is made, in a footnote, 
to Professor Turner’s presidential address before the American historical 
association in 1911, but nothing is said of the earlier and perhaps more 
constructive contributions by the same man, unless the implication in the 
text may be so construed. Unfortunately the book has a totally inade- 
quate index. 

Despite these inadequacies, which are not negligible, the work will un- 
questionably long remain the standard interpretative summary of Amer- 
ican political thinking since the civil war as American political theories 
still does for the earlier period. 

L. B. Surpree 


The expansion of the Anglo-Saron nations. <A short history of the Brit- 
ish empire and the United States. By several contributors. Edited 

by H. Clive Barnard. (London: A. and C. Black, 1920. 404 p.) 
This attempt to trace the growth of the two great branches of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race is, on the whole, fairly satisfactory. It is divided into 
seven parts. The editor deals with the first and the last, ‘‘ Early history 
of the British empire,’’ and the ‘‘Smaller British possessions’’; Arthur 
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G. Dorland, of Queen’s university, with British North America; Laur- 
ence H. Gipson, of Wabash college, with the United States; A. Yusuf 
Ali, late of the Indian civil service, with India; Jan H. Hofmeyr, with 
British Africa; and Thomas Dunbabin, with British Australasia. It may 
be interesting to note that Professor Gipson, Mr. Hofmeyr, and Mr. 
Dunbabin were all Rhodes scholars; that Mr. Dorland and Professor 
Gipson were fellows of Yale university ; and that the editor was formerly 
Senior Hulme scholar of Brasenose college, Oxford; a rather interesting 
linking-up of men representing these two far-flung commonwealths. 
While this history has the obvious limitations of any attempt te cover 
such a very wide field within less than four hundred pages, and will not 
satisfy serious students of the history of the United States or of that of 
any portion of the British empire, it will, nevertheless, serve a useful pur- 
pose in bringing within reasonable compass what must otherwise be 
sought in many volumes. As a reference to the accompanying biblio- 
graphy will show, it is based upon sound authorities, and each division 
has been handled by a thoroughly competent scholar. Perhaps inevitably, 
a few mistakes have been allowed to creep in, and this is a little more 
notable than elsewhere in the part devoted to British North America. For 
instance, ‘‘eourier de bois’’ should read ‘‘coureur de bois,’’ and it is at 
least misleading to say that he was the predominating type in French 
Canada (p. 56). On page 82 the retention of the western posts by Great 
Britain until 1794 is stated to have been because of the ‘‘alleged failure 
of the United States to fulfill certain treaty obligations regarding the 
Loyalists and the payment of pre-war debts.’’ The use of the word 
italicized creates an entirely wrong impression, justified neither by 
the terms of the treaty nor by subsequent events. ‘‘Canada Land 
Company’’ (p. 81) should read ‘‘Canada Company.’’ ‘‘Hudson Bay 
Company’’ (p. 92 et seq) should read ‘‘Hudson’s Bay Company.’’ 
‘*Fort Chipewan’’ (p. 93) should read ‘‘Fort Chipewyan.’’ Alex- 
ander Mackenzie’s journey to the Arctic was in 1789, not 1792; he 
did not follow the Peace river to the Arctic; his journey to the 
Pacific can hardly be justly described as one of ‘‘ineredible hardship.”’ 
The statement (p. 93) that the route inland from Hudson bay was ‘‘ from 
York Factory, or Fort Nelson, the two principal Hudson Bay posts on 
Hudson Bay, south along the Nelson River to Lake Winnipeg’’ is inac- 
curate. The recognized route did not follow the Nelson river, but the 
Hayes river. York factory and Fort Nelson were not the two principal 
Hudson bay posts. They were in fact different names for the same post. 
The two principal posts were York factory and Fort Prince of Wales. 
The assertion (p. 94) that the Red river settlement down to 1867 con- 
tained ‘‘the only considerable number of white settlers west of the Rocky 
Mountains’’ is extraordinary. ‘‘West’’ is obviously a misprint for 
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‘‘east,’’ but the statement is still incorrect, as is sufficiently clear from 
what is said as to British Columbia on page 96. ‘‘Sanford Fleming’ 
(p. 101) should read *‘Sandford Fleming;*’ and ‘‘Colonel Wolsey”’ 
(p. 105), ‘‘Colonel Wolseley.’’ There is no such thing as a Canadian 
‘‘House of Representatives’? (p. 105). ‘*‘ About 50 per cent of the area 
of Northern Ontario is water”’’ (p. 114) is an absurd statement. To de- 
seribe the building of the Grand Trunk Pacific with a maximum grade 
of from twenty-one to twenty-four feet per mile as ‘‘an engineering feat 
without parallel in the history of railway construction in North Amer- 
iea,’’ and the construction of the mountain section of the railway as a 
‘‘wonderful feat’’ (p. 115), is surely a misuse of words. The route was 
known long before the Grand Trunk Pacific had been thought of. The 
reference on page 117 confuses two quite different bodies, the interna- 
tional waterways commission and the international joint commission. 
The Naval college, referred to on page 119, has been in operation for 
some years, first at Halifax, and, since the explosion, at Esquimalt. In 
the bibliography (p. 393) ‘‘Skilton’’ should read ‘‘Skelton.’’ Surely 
something more recent that Byran Edwards’ ‘‘History of the West 
Indies,’’ 1793, might have been suggested. 
L. J. B. 
A CORRECTION 


By some error still unexplained, the reviewer of Mr. Muzzey’s An 
American history received a copy of the 1917 reprint instead of the 1920 
revised edition. The result was an inadequate account of the new 
volume. The author has in this new edition entirely recast the narra- 
tive following the Spanish war and has made some changes in the 
earlier chapters. The maps have been improved and the references 
have been brought down to date. Naturally, the editor is very sorry 
that this mistake occurred and takes this occasion to make acknowledg- 
ment of it. 


C. W. ALvorp 


NEWS AND COMMENTS 


The principal portion of the October, 1920, number of the Jowa journal 
of history and politics is given up to two articles by Jacob van der See, 
who outlines the work of the lowa code commission. 


The Review is happy to acknowledge the receipt of a new exchange, 
United empire: the Royal colonial institute journal. The January, 1921, 
issue, which is number 1 of volume 12 of the new series, has a wide range 
of interest, touching most of the main portions of the British empire. 


Three issues of Le bulletin des recherches historiques, those for Octo- 
ber, November, and December, 1920, contain a considerable number of 
brief articles on various topics, interesting principally to students of 
Canadian history, primarily of the period when Canada was under 
French control. 


A varied group of items on Virginia history appears in the July, 1920, 
number of the Virginia magazine of history and biography, including a 
continuation of the ‘‘Minutes of the council and general court,’’ ab- 
stracts from various papers in the Virginia state library describing Vir- 
ginia in 1681-1682, and a letter written by John Bannister in 1775. 


The Canadian historical review for December, 1920, presents as its 
principal articles an account of ‘‘Canada as a vassal state,’’ by Archi- 
bald MaeMechan, and ‘‘The first ‘new province’ of the dominion,’’ by 
Chester Martin. For the ‘‘Notes and documents” section, James F. 
Kenney has edited ‘‘The journal of Walter Butler,’’ in which is de- 
scribed a trip along the north shore of Lake Ontario in 1779. 


The Georgia historical association and the Georgia historical society 
have been combined as the Georgia historical society. The Georgia his- 
torical quarterly will be continued, but a new editorial board, of college 
and university professors, will be in charge. The president of the new 
society, Judge Andrew J. Cable, has appointed as managing editor of 
the Quarterly Professor Perey Scott Flippin of Mercer university, Ma- 
eon, Georgia. 


The military history prize for 1920 has been awarded by the commit- 
tee of the American historical association to Mr. Thomas Robson Hay for 
his essay entitled ‘‘Hood’s Tennessee campaign.’’ Of the seven others 


who submitted essays, honorable mention was accorded Professor W. P. 
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Webb, of the University of Texas, for his essay on ‘‘The Texas rangers 
in the Mexican war,’’ and to Captain J. N. Greely, of the general staff of 
the United States army, for an essay entitled ‘‘ What happens in battle.’’ 


The Journal of negro history for October, 1920, has an account of 
‘‘Diplomatie relations between the United States and Great Britain bear- 
ing on the return of negro slaves, 1783-1828"’; an article on ‘‘The negro 
in polities,’’ by Norman P. Andrews; and two biographical sketches, 
‘‘Henry Bibb, the colonizer,’’ by Fred Landon, and ‘‘ Myrtilla Miner,”’ 
by G. Wormley Smith. Among the documents are ‘‘A letter addressed 
to the city council of Washington in 1833,’’ ‘‘A Prince William county, 
Virginia, court record of 1756,’’ and ‘‘ Letters on reconstruction.”’ 


The Tennessee historical magazine for April, 1920, has a sketch of 
‘John A. Murrell and Daniel Crenshaw,’’ two notorious Tennessee crim- 
inals, by Park Marshall; a list of ‘‘Marriage records of Knox county, 
Tennessee,’’ by Kate White; and the last installment of the ‘‘ Journal of 
John Sevier,’’ written between the fall of 1799 and September, 1815. In 
the appendix are some letters written by Sevier to his son, George Wash- 
ington Sevier, in the latter part of the period covered by the journal. 


In the Hispanic American historical review for November, 1920, Philip 
Ainsworth Means discusses ‘‘Indian legislation in Peru,’’ Laura F. Ull- 
rick gives an account of ‘‘Morillo’s attempt to pacify Venezuela,”’ 
Salomén de la Selva pleads that the United States lend its moral aid 
in establishing a union of Central America, and William Lytle Schurz 
diseusses ‘‘The Royal Philippine company.’’ In the bibliographical 
section C. K. Jones contributes a continuation of ‘‘ Hispanic American 
bibliographies. ”’ 


Two articles in the Political science quarterly for December, 1920, will 
especially attract the attention of the student of history; in one Franklin 
H. Giddings presents ‘‘A theory of history,’’ and in the other Paul H. 
Douglas completes his ‘‘Development of a system of federal grants-in- 
aid.”’ Other titles are ‘‘ Reform in India,’’ by Bernard Houghton, ‘‘ Coal 
nationalization in England,’’ by H. M. Hart, ‘** Mobility of labor,’’ by 
Paul F. Brissenden and Emil Frankel, ‘‘ Europe at the crossroads,’’ by 
Paul M. Warburg, and ‘‘the budget system in Canada,’’ by Thomas M. 
Fraser. 


The entire September 1920, issue of the Indiana magazine of history 
is devoted to Carl Painter’s account of ‘‘The progressive party in In- 
diana.’’ Mr. Painter’s contribution is of a type well worth encouraging, 


for although undoubtedly as years pass many sources not accessible now 
will cast a different light upon various aspects of large political move- 
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ments, it is of great advantage to lay the basis of a better understanding 
of national events by local studies, and much fugitive material is caught 
and interpreted before it is consigned to oblivion. 


The Palimpsest continues to bring out interesting and popular articles 
bearing on various phases of lowa history. In the November, 1920, num- 
ber are found ‘‘A geological palimpsest,’’ by John E. Briggs, ‘*The lowa 
home note,’’ by Bertha H. M. Shambaugh, and a collection of selections 
from different writers in ‘‘Through European eyes: Beltrami, Murray, 
Bremer, and Stephenson.’’ In the December number, William S. John- 
son writes on ‘‘Crossing the Mississippi,’” and A. R. Richter on ‘‘Clint 
Parkhurst.’’ The January, 1921, issue has Ira A. Williams’ ‘‘ Lost in an 
Towa blizzard,’’ and Mildred J. Sharp’s ‘‘ Early cabins in lowa.”’ 


The principal contributions in the December, 1920, issue of the Wis- 
consm magazine of history are ‘‘The trails of northern Wisconsin,’’ by 
James H. MeManus; a sketch of ‘‘Colonel Hans Christian Heg,’’ by 
Theodore C. Blegen; ‘‘The panie of 1862 in Wiseconsin,’’ by M. M. 
Quaife ; ‘‘ Historic spots in Wisconsin,’’ by W. A. Titus; and a discus- 
sion of ‘‘Co-operation between the state historical society and local so- 
cieties,’’ by Joseph Schafer. Some letters describing life at Camp Ran- 
dall in 1862 continue the ‘‘ Letters of a Badger boy in blue,’’ which first 
appeared in the September number of the magazine. 


The apprentice school of the R. R. Donnelly and sons company has 
brought out as the presentation volume for 1920 The conquest of the Illi- 
nois, by George Rogers Clark, edited by Dr. M. M. Quaife, editor of the 
State historical society of Wisconsin. Dr. Quaife has chosen to change 
the quaint punctuation and eclectic spelling of the famous pioneer and, 
in general, has polished a bit the somewhat difficult text of the original. 
Furthermore, the editor has added in appropriate places explanatory 
notes to assist the reader. As heretofore in this series the volume pre- 
sents a delightful example of the printer’s and bookbinder’s arts. 


That apparently inexhaustible mine, The American nation, is made 
once more to yield ore —this time Harper’s atlas of American history 
selected from ‘‘The American nation series’’ with map studies by Dixon 
Ryan For (New York and London: Harper and brothers, 1920). This 
compilation brings together in a convenient form some of the more useful 
maps of the Nation series, while the ‘‘studies’’ consist of a few columns 
of comment suggested by each map, headed by the appropriate reference 
to a volume of The American nation. Since the atlas is probably intended 
to be used primarily by students, it is unfortunate that the materials 
and workmanship do not promise a very long life under other than very 
careful handling. 
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People of this middle west who have watched the experiments which 
Kansas has been trying in an attempt to solve its industrial problems 
and who read more or less incomplete reports of the debate between Mr. 
Samuel Gompers and Governor Allen last winter will welcome the pub- 
lication, Debate between Samuel Gompers and Henry J. Allen, at Carne- 
gie hall, New York (NewYork: E. P. Dutton and company, 1920. 105 p. 
$1.50), which gives verbatim the discussion. This book contains in ad- 
dition to the debates, supplementary statements from both of the dispu- 
tants wherein each takes the opportunity to answer somewhat more at 
length certain of the points which were left hanging when the gavel fell. 


One of the least called-for and, to the ordinary mind, one of the most 
inexplicable publications of recent date is Bradford’s history of the 
Plymouth settlement, 1608-1650, rendered into modern English. by Har- 
old Paget (New York: E. P. Dutton and company, 1920. 353 p. $3.50). 
Whoever desires to use Governor Bradford's classic for a serious purpose 
would not think of turning to other than an edition which reproduces 
verbatim the form and substance of the original manuscript, while it 
may be questioned whether there are the ‘‘many’’ to whom ‘‘the reading 
of the mediaeval | !] English of the original, to which all preceding edi- 
tions have adhered, would be so laborious as to preclude them from be- 
coming acquainted with it.’’ 


The Nebraska state historical society held its forty-fourth annual meet- 
ing at Lincoln on January 11 and 12, 1921. In a varied program the 
principal note was reminiscent of Indian days, with ‘‘Greetings to the 
Nebraska state historical society, from the Omaha and Pawnee Indian 
tribes,’’ brought by Eugene Fontenelle and Mrs. Henry Fontenelle, and, 
in the evening session of the second day, many selections from the 
vocal and instrumental music of American Indians rendered by the Thur- 
low Lieurance company. Among the formal papers were three having 
to do with Nebraska in the late war, as well as one by Clarence L. Clark 
on the ‘‘Development of laws relating to irrigation and water power in 
Nebraska,’’ and George W. Holdrege’s ‘‘Fifty years building the Bur- 
lington in Nebraska.’’ 


A newcomer in the field of local historical publications appears as the 
Bulletin of the State historical and natural history society of Colorado. 
Number 1 of volume 1, issued under the date of November, 1920, includes 
a foreword about the society, an account of the acquisitions of the his- 
torical section of the society, the activities of the war history and the 
natural history sections, notices of public meetings of interest to mem- 
bers, a list of publications by the society, and the story of the celebration 
of Colorado day under the auspices of the Sons and daughters of the state 
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when the centenary of the Long expedition into Colorado furnished the 
central theme of the meeting. There are some notes on the establishment 
of a department of archwology and ethnology, a brief description of the 
ruins of southwestern Colorado, and a notice of the annual meeting of 
the society. 


The navy and the nation. War-time addresses, by Josephus Daniels 
(New York: George H. Doran company, 1919. 348 p. $2.00), is a collec- 
tion of speeches and public statements issued by Mr. Wilson's secretary 
of the navy beginning March 29, 1917, and concluding with an address 
on ‘*The covenant of peace,’’ delivered on February 16, 1919. The ad- 
dresses convey a pleasant impression of Mr. Daniels’ ability to deliver 
high-minded exhortations to patriotic action in times of public peril, but 
they do not greatly add to our understanding of his conduct of the navy 
department, one of the most debated side problems of the entire Wilson 
administration. The address of December 17, 1918, ‘‘Drink banished 
from the navy,’’ will be found interesting as Mr. Daniels’ defense of a fa- 
mous and oft-assailed order which anticipated the eighteenth amendment. 
The reader of this volume will arise convineed that Mr. Daniels is a 
profound lover of his kind, who has been actuated by a genuine human- 
ity. Whether, however, the navy of the United States played a conspic- 
uous part in the world war because of, or in spite of, his ineumbency in 
office must be determined from other data. 


The Ohio archaeological and historical quarterly for October, 1920, 
contains some valuable material relative to Céloron’s expedition to es- 
tablish more firmly the French claim to the Ohio valley. The journal of 
Céloron, which was translated and published in Catholic historical re- 
searches in 1886 by the Reverend A. A. Lambing, is now made much more 
readily accessible than hitherto by being reprinted in full. The journal 
of Father Bonnecamps describing the same expedition, while available 
to some extent since it is printed in the Jesuit relations, fittingly accom- 
panies the principal account. C. B. Galbreath supplies an introductory 
article and O. H. Marshall’s ‘‘De Céloron’s expedition to the Ohio in 
1749,’ originally published in the Magazine of American history, con- 
tributes an illuminative discussion of the event. In addition to the 
Céloron articles, this number contains an account of the ‘*‘ Unveiling of 
the soldiers’ memorial tablet on the Hayes memorial building at Spiegel 
Grove,” by Luey Elliot Keeler, an article by William E. Connelley on 
the ‘‘Origin of Indian names of certain states and rivers,’’ and ‘‘The 
centenary of Sandusky ecounty,’’ by Basil Meek. 


Mr. Arthur Sweetser, formerly a member of the staff of the American 
peace commission and a member of the provisional secretariat of the 
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league of nations, has brought together in a little book, The league of 
nations at work (New York: The Maemillan company, 1920. 215 p. 
$1.75), a summary of the facts about the league in its first moments, with 
some comment on the inception of the scheme and a brief discussion of 
certain of its functions. Chapter headings like ‘‘The permanent court,’ 
‘*The seeretariat,’’ Mandates,’’ ‘‘ The international labor organization,’’ 
‘*Economie co-operation,’’ and ‘‘The league as mediator’’ give an idea 
of the scope of the book. The attitude and the purpose of the author 
are indicated by some words in his preface: ‘‘I am convinced that almost 
no one, either friend or foe, understands what the League actually 
is. . . . It has been a constant effort all through the preparation of 
these pages to present only the plain, hard, concrete facts, in the convie- 
tion that the average busy reader is satiated with the flood of generalities 
about the League and the brotherhood of man. . . . This little book 
comes from a friend of and a believer in the League.’’ Friend or foe of 
this organization would waste no time in perusing Mr. Sweetser’s con- 
tribution. 


In a fat double number of over three hundred pages the Michigan 
history magazine for April-July, 1920, presents several contributions on 
Michigan history, recent and remote, ranging from articles dealing with 
the state’s part in the great war to an account of an interesting archeol- 
ogical discovery. One of the most valuable papers is Joseph Ruff’s ‘‘ Joys 
and sorrows of an emigrant family,’’ wherein are set down experiences 
of a German family which removed from Beffendorf to America in 1853. 
Other papers include ‘‘ Detroit commercial organizations,’ by William 
Stocking; ‘‘ Michigan in the great war,’’ by C. H. Landrum; ‘‘General 
Shafter’s address,’’ by William W. Potter; ‘‘ Reminiscences of life at 
Mackinae,’’ by Constance Saltonstall Patton ; ‘‘ Work of Michigan com- 
mittee, N. L. W.S8.,’’ by Mrs. R. C. Sherrill ; ‘‘ Historic sites of St. Joseph 
county,’’ by Aloysia McLoughlin; ‘‘The Women’s relief corps as a pio- 
neer,’’ by Frane L. Adams; ‘‘ A minor mystery of Michigan archeology,’ 
by George R. Fox; ‘‘Paper villages of St. Joseph county,’’ by Sue I. 
Silliman; ‘‘The story of a famous mission [{l’ Arbre Croche],’’ by H. 
Bedford Jones; ‘‘Fort Wilkins, Copper harbor, Mich.,’’ by Lew Allen 
Chase ; and ‘‘ Early days in Lansing,”’’ by F. N. Turner. 


In the Illinois Catholic historical review for October, 1920, appear 
‘Some first ladies of Illinois,’’ sketches of the wives of various governors, 
by Lawrence J. Kenny, 8. J.; ‘‘The northwestern part of the diocese of 
St. Louis under Bishop Rosati,’” by the Reverend John Rothensteiner ; 
‘*The Irish in Chieago,’’ by Joseph J. Thompson; and The Franciscans 
in southern [llinois,’’ by the Reverend Silas Barth, O. M. P. A portion 
of C. B. Galbreath’s account of ‘‘Lafayette’s visit to the Ohio valley 
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states’’ is reprinted as ‘‘ Lafayette in Illinois.’’ An article on ‘‘Catholie 
statesmen in Illinois,’’ by Joseph J. Thompson, includes some reference 
to several well-known Illinoisians who were not Catholics. The January 
issue has another of Mr. Thompson’s Chicago articles, this time on ‘‘The 
first Catholics in Chicago,’’ and the Reverend Mr. Barth contributes 
further information about ‘‘The Franciscans in southern Illinois,’’ while 
‘*The northeastern part of the diocese of St. Louis under Bishop Rosati’’ 
receives attention from Father Rothensteiner. Three other body ar- 
ticles complete this number: ‘‘Sebastien Louis Meurin,’’ by Charles H. 
Metzger, S. J., ‘‘The Knights of Columbus in the war' and after,’’ by 
Joseph J. Thompson, and ‘‘Richard C. Gannon,’’ by James F. Kennedy. 


In a limited edition there have been reprinted two rare revolutionary 
pamphlets, Considerations on the present state of Virginia, and Consid- 
erations on the present state of Virginia examined (Sixty-three copies 
printed for Charles F. Heartman, in New York City, 1919. 83 p.). The 
authorship of the former is attributed to John Randolph, partly on the 
evidence of a statement written by a contemporary (1774) on the title- 
page of the copy possessed by the New York public library containing the 
words ‘‘by John Randolph, esq. his majes. attorney genl. of that colony 
& brother to the speaker of the ho. of assembly who is chairman at the 
general congress held at Philadelphia.’’ Jefferson and others ascribe the 
second to Robert Carter Nicholas, also of Virginia. Each document has 
been edited with an explanatory preface by Earl Gregg Swem, assistant 
librarian of the Virginia state library. Although such a limited number 
of copies cannot make available these valuable documents to more than 
a chosen few, it is, nevertheless, fortunate that it is now possible for 
others besides those who have convenient access to the libraries of New 
York to use these evidences of points of view which did not coincide with 
those of the more radical group which carried the revolutionary doctrines 
through to the ultimate independence of the American colonies. 


At the suggestion of the Society of Indiana pioneers, a number of or- 
ganizations united with it in calling a second state-wide conference on 
Indiana history to meet at Indianapolis on the tenth and eleventh of 
December last. At the three sessions several papers of general interest 
were presented, including ‘‘ Jefferson Davis a prisoner in Macon, Geor- 
gia,”’ by Captain Joseph A. Goddard, ‘‘Our history,’’ by B. F. Sham- 
baugh, and ‘‘The last days of Linecoln,’’ by Judge Robert W. McBride. 
Other papers and discussions dealt with various phases of work in local 
and state history of Indiana. On the evening of December 11 the So- 
ciety of Indiana pioneers held its annual dinner; at this time different 
aspects of the centennial of Indiana were presented by Walter C. Wood- 
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ward, President William L. Bryan, John H. Holliday, and Harlow 
Lindley. 


The Proceedings of the preceding conference held in December, 1919, 
are printed in Bulletin number 11 of the Indiana historical commission. 
The papers and the discussion touched various phases of the progress 
made in the study of Indiana history, the value of local history and its 
study, as well as outstanding needs in both fields. Both by the character 
of the discussion and by the numbers in attendance the conference dem- 
onstrated the importance of such consultations where various organiza- 
tions meet to exchange views. 


NOTE 
The unprecedented delay in bringing out this number of the Review 
has been due primarily to printing difficulties arising from labor troubles. 
The editors hope to regain at least some of the lost ground with the next 
issue, which will be a double number, for June and September. 
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Five thousand four hundred students attended the last Summer Quarter 


Not a “Summer School’— Instruction in all departments. Courses the same in 
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fessional Schools of Divinity, Law, Education, Medicine, Commerce and Ad 
ministration, and the new School of Social Service Administration, 

More than one hundred and fifty courses especially designed for teachers will be 
offered in the College of Education, including courses in the history of educa 
tion, educational administration and supervision, educational psychology, home 
economics, natural science, kindergarten-primary education, and art and indus 
trial education. 


Public lectures, readings and concerts —A general program of intellectual and 
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ment of the University are the public institutions and manifold social activities 
and diversions of the second city in the United States. 
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cient reward for the pains of doing it. 
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when good work is appreciated. A 


friend of one of our customers writes 


from Baltimore: 


“You have somehow secured the only 
remaining printer in Christendom who 
understands his business.” 


Another customer writes from Kansas 
City: 
“I want to congratulate you on the ap- 
pearance of this work, as it is one of the 
finest things of the kind I have seen. The 


press work:is quite perfect and I am very 
much pleased with the whole thing.” 
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